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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
AND THE PROBLEM OF INEVITABILITY 


PIETER GEYL 


_ HE quarrel which broke up the Union in 1860-1861 was 
about slavery. It had been gathering strength for a long 
time and at last erupted with elemental violence. The North 
and the South, divided by a moral issue of the first magnitude, 
the one detesting slavery, the other glorifying it as the basis of 
its social system, were unable to understand each other and 
the Civil War came as an inevitable result.” 

This is a fair summary of what was once the view taken by 
most American historians of the origins of the great crisis of the 
sixties. The picture was presented in different colorings: all 
sorts of admissions or reservations were made and complica- 
tions introduced. Nevertheless, this is in the main the impres- 
sion that one will gather from Rhodes and Woodrow Wilson, 
from Channing and Morison, from Lord Charnwood, from 
James Truslow Adams, and from countless others. 

For some time now this interpretation has been subjected 
to attack. First, the proposition that the quarrel was about 
slavery came under fire. Charles and Mary Beard, true to their 
system of economic interpretation, transposed the whole mat- 
ter from the moral sphere to the sphere of the struggle of in- 
terests, and placed in opposition, instead of slavery and liberty, 
agrarian economy and capitalism, free trade and protection. 
Their view has had a profound influence, and rightly so, for 
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they emphasized phenomena which had not, indeed, been com- 


pletely overlooked, but which had not received the attention 
which they deserve. It is only when they attempt to substi- 
tute the economic factor for the moral issue that one feels 
bound to part company with them. One notices, on looking 
critically at their argument, that they glide over the awkward 
fact that at the moment of decision the most powerful capitalis- 
tic interests in the North were all for compromise. One reflects 
that the hysterical excitement and self-glorification of the 
South can hardly be understood as a reaction to a merely eco- 
nomic menace, especially not as the country happened to be 
doing so well in a material sense. This mood cannot be ex- 
plained except as the reply to a moral indictment. The accusa- 
tion of the Abolitionists was such a painful hit because in it 
there spoke the spirit of the times. Behind that little group of 
fanatics there stood the silent condemnation of the free North, 
of Europe, of the world. By clinging to its “peculiar institu- 
tion” the South cut itself adrift from the modern development 
of Western civilization, isolated itself in an obstinate and wil- 
ful self-righteousness, and fell under the spell of its wildest, 
blindest, and most reactionary elements. 

A good deal more could be said about the economic thesis 
of the Beards, but the point that I propose to deal with in this 
essay is the other one on which for some time now the critics 
of the traditional interpretation of the origins of the Civil 
War have concentrated their energies, that of the inevitability 
of the conflict. Here the Beards did not depart from the tradi- 
tion. To them the economic forces seemed to be as ineluctable 
as had the moral issue to their predecessors. Yet I think that 
their view, and the despiritualization of the whole episode 
which resulted from it, contributed to bring about the state 
of mind in which others soon proceeded to question the tradi- 
tional presentation of an “irrepressible conflict.” 

I shall not try to trace the emergence of the rival view that 
the Civil War was a mistake, which could have been, and ought 
to have been, avoided. I came across this new interpretation 
years ago in a little book that I picked up in the shilling box of 
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a shop in the Charing Cross Road in London, a somewhat ir- 
responsible little book, but one which I found very illuminat- 
ing, and which is indeed not only amusing but written with 
ability. It is The Secession of the Southern States (1933) by 
Gerald W. Johnson. I have never found it mentioned in any 
bibliography, but it has played a part in my education. ‘““The 
fatalistic theory,’ Mr. Johnson writes, “grows more and more 
unsatisfactory to modern writers.’”” And he goes on to quote 
from the well-known book by Dwight L. Dumond, The Seces- 
ston Movement (1931): “That idea implies that the American 
people were incapable of solving a difficult problem except by 
bloodletting, and confuses the designs of party politicians with 
the art of statesmanship.” 

Many books have appeared since in which the period preced- 
ing the outbreak of war is studied, and in several this line of 
argument has been pursued. Prominent among them is, of 
course, the work of Avery Craven; but for the sake of clear- 
ness I shall concentrate on the writings of J. G. Randall, in 
which the thesis of the avoidability of the conflict forms a cen- 
tral theme. I shall deal mainly with the first two volumes of his 
Lincoln the President (1945), but shall also glance occasionally 
at his earlier work, Civil War and Reconstruction (1937), and 
at his volume of essays, Lincoln the Liberal Statesman (1947). 

I admire the work of Professor Randall, and I am conscious 
of my own status as an amateur in the field where he is an 
acknowledged master. If I venture upon a discussion of his 
view, it is because I feel that his argument springs from a phi- 
losophy of history—or of life, for it comes to the same thing— 
against which I am tempted to pitch my own; and the more so 
as I have to do with a man who not only places a wealth of his- 
torical documentation fairly before his reader, but who pre- 
sents his case with a vigorous and practised historical dialectic. 

Randall detests the thesis of the irrepressible conflict and his 
work is a sustained attempt to refute it. He argues that we 
cannot do justice to the pre-war years if we will see them only 
in the light of the war we know was coming. There were expres- 
sions of antagonism no doubt, but if we compose our account 
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of the period preceding 1860-1861 by simply combining those, 
we subject the past to a mere literary device. One should not 
read back from the fact of war to the supposition that war-mak- 
ing tendencies were the nation’s chief preoccupation in the 
fifties. “In those years shipowners were interested in the 
merchant marine, writers in literature, captains of industry in 
economic enterprise; if any class was concerned chiefly with 
factors of sectional antagonism it would seem to have been cer- 
tain groups of politicians and agitators.” 

The warning that a period can be torn out of focus by in- 
terpreting it too resolutely with the help of the familiar out- 
come is one after my own heart, but that does not mean that 
criticism will have to disarm when looking at the actual practice. 

No, Randall says elsewhere, there was no irreconcilable con- 
trast between North and South. The very concept of two sec- 
tions was an oversimplification. A further trick was played: the 
politicians and the agitators, in their pamphlets, their speeches, 
and their newspaper articles, pictured the two sections as hope- 
lessly antagonistic. Yet there were influences making for peace; 
only, they attracted insufficient attention. Alarms tending to- 
ward war, on the other hand, whose appeal was not to reason, 
were loud and vociferous. Their menace was in a kind of emo- 
tional unbalance. Their language was that of name-calling, 


shibboleths, tirades. In that way normal life could be upset, 
and a conflict precipitated, that no majority in any section 
would have deliberately willed. “One of the most colossal of 


misconceptions is the theory that fundamental motives pro- 
duce war. The glaring and obvious fact is the artificiality of 
war-making agitation.” 

There we have the thesis, and to establish it Randall mar- 
shals his evidence with inexhaustible energy and ingenuity. 
His material consists largely of incontrovertible facts. It is the 
great advantage of a mental attitude like his that it is percep- 
tive of the rich diversity of life. Randall discerns an infinity 
of shadings where most historians had been content with clear- 
cut contrasts. He is himself very much aware of this. He refers 
repeatedly to his historical revisionism, although he prefers 
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the terms “realism” or “historical restoration.” This latter word 
strikingly reveals his faith in the attainability of objectivity. 
He does not seem to realize that it is not the Civil War that 
emerges as a result of his revisions, but that, in spite of the un- 
doubted finality of some of his fact-finding, it is still his Civil 
War and his Lincoln. His judgments of persons and of actions 
—and he works with judgments as well as with facts—are gov- 
erned by a definite attitude of mind, the same in fact as that 
from which springs his thesis itself. Even incontrovertible 
facts can be used for arguments which are not equally accept- 
able to all of us. 

It can readily be conceded that in no part of the country did 
there exist at any moment before the actual crisis a majority 
for extreme solutions. Lincoln’s two-fifths share of the poll of 
1860 no doubt comprised a majority of the votes cast in the 
North, but Lincoln, for all that the South pictured him as the 
secret ally of the Abolitionists, consistently did what he could 
to reduce the conflict to the smallest proportions. Of the North- 
ern electors who cast their votes for him, the large majority 
therefore never meant a pronouncement in favor of war, either 
to liberate the slaves or to establish an economic domination. 

As regards the South, Breckinridge, the candidate of the ex- 
treme state-rights party, remained in a minority there com- 
pared with the aggregate of votes cast for his rivals. But Breck- 
inridge himself was comparatively moderate: he never men- 
tioned secession as did Yancey and Rhett. No more than the 
North, therefore, did the South pronounce in favor of seces- 
sion in November, 1860. And when now suddenly, starting 
from South Carolina, the secession snowball was set rolling, it 
was because people saw in Lincoln’s election a victory of the 
spirit of John Brown and because they attributed to the new 
President the most evil designs against the South—because, in 
other words, people labored under grievous misconceptions." 


1 That the same might be said about the Northern people is brought out very 
clearly by David M. Potter in his Lincoln, and his Party in the Secession Crisis 
(1942). Lincoln and the Republicans generally never took the secession talk in 
the South seriously; they looked upon it as blackmail. Not until the very last 
moment, well after the election at any rate, did they realize that the war dan- 
ger was an awful reality. 
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At the same time, moreover, the opinion was propagated that 
the North would stand by inactively when the slaveholding 
states seceded. As a matter of fact, some Abolitionists had on 
occasion shouted for a separation from the immoral South, and 
there were moderates, too, who were prepared to say, with the 
old commander of the Union army, Winfield Scott: “Wayward 
sisters, depart in peace!”’ Yet it was an idea completely divorced 
from reality to think that the North would allow the Union to 
be broken up without resistance. The prospect had the im- 
mediate effect of causing the Northwest to feel itself one with 
the Northeast. It was an intolerable thought for those new re- 
gions that the lower course of the Mississippi, their main outlet 
to the outside world while the overland connections with the 


East were still defective, would come to be situated in foreign 
territory. But in the entire North, Union sentiment, quite 


apart from the feelings about slavery, was strong. 

So it was fear, and at the same time it was illusion, that domi- 
nated men’s minds in the South. But even so the secession had 
to be forced through in a manner which was denounced as dic- 
tatorial by its opponents. The convention of South Carolina re- 
fused to have its decision subjected to a referendum. Yet, once 
proclaimed, the secession immediately created ambitions and 
a loyalty of its own. Jefferson Davis, who had lately had lean- 
ings towards unionism and who had tried to put on the brakes 
at the last moment, nevertheless accepted the dignity of the 
presidency of the Confederation. Alexander Stephens, who had 
grumblea bitterly at the excitability of the crowd when in 
state after state the conventions were passing the secession reso- 
lutions (several against considerable minorities), let himself 
be elected Vice-President as soon as the issue was determined. 
In the slave states on the border, which were still sitting on the 
fence, feverishly discussing schemes of compromise and nego- 
tiating with Lincoln, it was only the shots fired on Fort Sumter 
which brought about the decision. 

How different a picture can be constructed out of all these 
complications and divisions from that of the inevitable war 
arising out of a clear-cut contrast. One seems to discern all 
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sorts of sidepaths and ways out to a very different future from 
that of these four terrible years of war, followed by that mis- 
erable episode of Reconstruction. And the impression is 
strengthened when one lpoks more closely at the North after 
the rupture and observes how weak were the foundations of 
Lincoln’s position, in his own section, now that as War Presi- 
dent he admitted no other aim than that of the restoration of 
the Union, that is to say of a continuation of the struggle down 
to the complete subjugation of the states in revolt. It is true 
that not all the criticism, not all the opposition which he had 
to endure, came from the moderates or the doubters. There 
were, too, the violent, the impatient. The Abolitionists now 
felt themselves carried along by the tide of events and urged 
and pushed Lincoln on. But the moderates and the doubters 
were a powerful party for all that. The accusation of the South, 
describing Lincoln as the despot trying by brute force of arms 
to do violence to free American states, found echoes in the 
Northern press and in the Congress at Washington. ‘‘Nego- 
tiate!’’—was a loud clamour, not merely an underground mur- 
mur. After the early death in 1861 of Douglas, who had sup- 
ported Lincoln’s view, the entire Democratic party in the 
North adopted that cry, and in 1864, when the presidential 
election came along, it looked for some time as if its candi- 
date would win. In that case the fate of a country would have 
been entrusted to the man whose tenderness for the interests of 
the slave-holders had been a difficulty when Lincoln in 1862 
contemplated his Emancipation Decree, the commander who 
had been suspected of not really wanting to beat Lee. 

But why go on piling up instances and particulars? I am 
quite ready to concede the point. The American people had 
suddenly found themselves in the Civil War and the majority 
in none of the sections had deliberately willed it. But what does 
this prove? Does it prove that the war might therefore have 
been avoided? Is it not rather one more proof of the general 
truth that the course of history is not governed by the conscious 
will of the majority? Jefferson Davis was a believer in this 
truth. In 1864 two Northerners came across the lines under 
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a white flag and laid a proposal before the President of the Con- 
federation—which had not, however, Lincoln’s sanction. They 
suggested that a truce should be concluded in order to hold a 
referendum, and that both North and South should promise to 
abide by the result. But Jefferson Davis was not interested. 
‘‘Neither current events nor history,” he said, ‘“‘show that the 
majority rules, or ever did rule. The contrary I think is true.” 
And is not this indeed what we can read on every page of the 
book of history? Did the majority of the Netherlands people 
will the complete rupture with Philip II and with the Roman 
Church, the independence and the change of religion? Did 
they will these things in 1566, in 1572, in 1579, in 1581? There 
can be only one reply—even though we cannot for the six- 
teenth century as for the nineteenth rely on election statistics—: 
no. Did the majority of the English people will the overthrow 
of the monarchy and the execution of Charles I, in 1642, in 
1649?—no. Did the French people will the Republic and the 
execution of Louis XVI? In 1789, in 1790, even in 1791, those 
who had ever thought of these developments as within the 
sphere of possibility must have been a tiny minority; but in 
1792 and 1793 as well: no. Did the majority of the Belgian peo- 
ple in 1830 will the break-up of the union with Holland? Till 
the very last moment the leaders themselves spoke only of an 
administrative separation, but even when it happened—did 
they will it?—no. Did the majority of the German people in 
1933 want Hitler, did they will war?—no. When the English 
people in 1939 took up the challenge of the Third Reich they 
already found themselves in a position of compulsion. Or if 
one wants to look at it from a different angle, one can say that 
the bulk of them had no notion yet of what they were letting 
themselves in for, and at any rate in 1940, when their eyes 
were opened, the position of compulsion was there beyond a 
doubt. But who does not remember the storm of cheers that 
greeted Neville Chamberlain and Munich in 1938, and not 
only in England, but in Germany, in France, in a country like 
Holland? The large majority wanted peace. “The ship-owner 
thought of his ships, the writer of his books, the manufacturer 
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of his machines.” Here, there and everywhere peace was what 
men wanted, ‘‘and the war came.” * The instinctive aversion of 
the mass of people is no evidence that it might have been 
avoided. It is possible to believe—note that I am not saying, 
one can prove—that there were forces at work, stronger than 
individual desires or fears, or than their sum as resulting 
from the ballot box, which made it inevitable. How striking in 
this connection is the example of recent American history. I 
need hardly recall the way in which the United States entered 
both the First and the Second World Wars. This is a contro- 
versial subject, but to me it seems that in the light of his own 
country’s experiences, Randall’s postulate of a strict majority 
democracy as a fixed standard of historical judgment comes to 
wear a somewhat ghostly look of unreality. 

“Forces? indeed!”’ Randall will say: “Name calling, shibbo- 
leths, epithets, tirades.” An appeal, not to reason or to true in- 
terest, but to the emotions. And who will deny that sentiment, 
passion, extra-rational conviction, supply a fertile soil to the 
monster growths of misunderstanding and exaggeration, mis- 
representation, hatred and recklessness! The question remains 
whether one is justified in labelling these extra-rational factors 
with contemptuous terms and deny to them, as Randall does, a 
rightful réle in the drama of history, relegating them with- 
out further ado to the category of “artificial agitation,” which 
can on no condition be reckoned among “‘fundamental causes.” 

Two histories might be written—so says the Count de la 
Gorce in his striking little book on Louis XVIII—about the 
Restoration. One would be the sober and serious history of the 
good services rendered by that régime to France from day to day 
and in an unsensational manner. The other one is the history 
of violent incidents, the execution of Ney, the expulsion of 
Manuel, et cetera, which, pictured in colorful prints, struck the 
popular imagination. And it is this second history which cul- 
minates in the revolution of 1830. You will notice here, in the 
writing of the French royalist, the same idea—merely indicated 
in passing however—, that the historian’s rational criticism, 


2 To quote the words used by Lincoln in his Second Inaugural. 
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working atter the events, can detach from the total of what 
happened the emotions which brought about the catastrophe 
and that in the other sequence he will retain the real, the 
proper history. The suggestion is at least that this ought to 
have been the real history. 

Now this idea is the basic idea of Randall’s work. He con- 
stantly comes back to it. The Americans of the fifties both sur- 
prise and irritate him. An essay in which he recapitulates his 
grievances against them bears the title A Blundering Genera- 
tion. How was it possible for these people to work up such 
excitement over trifles! All problems are distorted by them. 
Look how they made mountains out of molehills and exagger- 
ated matters which seen in their true size would never have 
stood in the way of a peaceful settlement. 

Take the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, with which Douglas in 1854 
set going so fateful a controversy. Randall is much concerned 
to exculpate Douglas. Douglas is a man after his heart: a prac- 
tical man, a man who wanted to do business, and with North- 
erners and Southerners alike. Can one wonder if Douglas was 
astonished at the hubbub? Was it such a crime that by his prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty he created the possibility of slavery 
in those territories situated so far North? The very fact of the 
situation of Kansas and Nebraska made it most improbable 
that slavery would ever take root there. The raving in the 
North about a mere theoretical possibility was therefore, ac- 
cording to Randall, lacking in all sense of reality; it was an 
example of the hollowness of all that vehement quarreling. 

But now let us try to picture to ourselves the state of affairs. 
Shortly before, in 1850, the new Compromise had been 
reached, intended to put an end to the dangerous tension that 
had been growing up over the disposal of the newly acquired 
Western lands. The Compromise was worthless if it did not 
confine the extension of slavery within limits accepted by both 
sides. But here in effect the demarcation line of 1820, which 
had been looked upon as fixed, was wiped out, among loud 
cheers from the South. Moreover, what dominated the situa- 
tion was Southern fears of the rapid increase in power of the 
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North, and Northern suspicions that the South, to ward off 
that danger, was trying by all means to fasten its grip on the 
Federal Government. Must one not wilfully blindfold one’s 
historical imagination in order to avoid seeing that the ex- 
citement was natural? 

Besides, what happened? Had it been possible to apply the 
principle of popular sovereignty honestly, as doubtless Doug- 
las had intended, then indeed neither Kansas nor Nebraska 
would have thought of introducing slavery. But the slave- 
holders from the neighboring slave states sent settlers with 
slaves to Kansas. A race developed between supporters of the 
two systems: a civil war in miniature. At last an unrepresenta- 
tive, tumultuous, armed assembly passed a constitution with 
slavery and sent it to Washington. Douglas shrank from an ap- 
proval which must have definitely alienated the North. In fact, 
the proceedings in Kansas were a mockery of his proudly pro- 
claimed principle. His opposition to recognition roused much 
ill-feeling against him among the Democrats in the South, 
with whom he had all along wanted to strengthen the ties. 
Meanwhile “Bleeding Kansas” had become a new slogan to 
arouse the North. But, Randall reflects, why is it that “squat- 
ter sovereignty” came to be a source of confusion? ‘‘Not so 
much because of genuine conflict of local interests, but because 
a minority of trouble makers, aided by outside agitators, made 
turbulence rather than reasonable pacification their business.” 
And that is probably a fair statement of the case. But it does 
not in the least affect the fact that, in the circumstances, and 
with the public temper prevailing in the United States at that 
moment, the principle introduced by Douglas could not but 
be a new occasion for quarrel over the old point at issue, and 
that his policy was therefore a capital mistake. Douglas had 
wanted to do business, but he had underestimated the in- 
flammable state of public opinion concerning that great point 
which he had thought he could safely use for a bargain. “‘Moral- 
ly blind” is the way Morison describes him.* 


3 Allan Nevins entitles the chapter of his Ordeal of the Union in which he 
introduces the story of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill “Disaster: 1854.” His account 
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In 1858, on the occasion of a senatorial election, the famous 
debates between Lincoln and Douglas were held up and down 
Illinois. Lincoln kept on, indefatigably, directing his attacks 
to the questions of Kansas, popular sovereignty, slavery in the 
Western territories. To Randall's mind it is but a foolish busi- 
ness. There might have been sense in it if the speakers had at 
least discussed slavery ‘in general, but Lincoln, as everybody 
knows, was as little prepared to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of the Southern States as was his opponent. So the debates 
ran on slaves in those regions where there were hardly any and 
where there were not likely ever to be many slaves. Was this 
really the only subject on which to claim the attention, for 
weeks at a stretch, of the electors of Illinois and of the news- 
paper readers of the United States? Would not the time of the 
speakers have been better employed if they had dealt with 
problems like immigration, tariff, international policy, promo- 
tion of education? 

This is indeed a striking instance of Randall’s somewhat 
masterful attitude towards his personages. In effect, he tells 
the speakers of 1858 what subjects they ought to have treated. 
Is it not the historian’s more obvious line simply to conclude 
from their choice, and from the enormous impression they 
made, that the country’s mood was strained to the utmost by 
the Kansas-Nebraska complication? 

And this was indeed a great question. It did bring along, in 
throughout differs radically from that of Randall. He quotes with approval the 
utterance of an Abolitionist, Quincy, who had characterized the situation as 
early as 1852 by the biblical phrase which Lincoln was to use six years later: 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. In 1852, so shortly after the Com- 
promise of 1850, peace might seem safe enough. But Nevins judges that “the 
Compromise had laid over the erupting lava of 1849-50” only a thin crust (U1, 
79). “The slavery question was in fact irrepressible.” Indeed, the account in this 
work of 1947 does not differ in essence from the traditional view which I briefly 
summarized at the outset of my argument. It is full with the fulness of life, it 
does not try to skip over the complications or to slur the multiple shadings of 
reality, but it places the moral issue of slavery in the very centre. Randall had 
been led by his aversion to, or misunderstanding of, the passions aroused by the 
measure to attempt the whitewashing of Douglas. Nevins is severe on the man 
who tore “open all the wounds of 1848-50,” (121) and if he admits that “cir- 


cumstances” may have had their share in the “disaster,” he does not try to dis- 
pose of the reactions as merely due to agitators or politicians. 
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spite of what Randall says, a discussion of the slavery question 
itself. Some of Lincoln’s gravest, most profoundly moving ut- 
terances about the Negro’s fate were made in those speeches. 
Douglas attacked him over his phrase, “A house divided can- 
not stand,” in which he professed to read an incitement to 
civil war. Lincoln replied that he had only drawn attention to 
an undeniable danger. The generation of the Founding 
Fathers had believed that slavery was dying a natural death, 
so it had not been hard then to practice mutual forbearance 
and to compromise. Now, on the contrary, the slave power was 
full of self-confidence, or even of imperialistic ardor. Was not 
the recent verdict of the Supreme Court in the case of Dred 
Scott startling evidence of this? The Supreme Court, under its 
judicial mask, had always been a political body and it was now, 
after nominations by a succession of Southern Presidents, dom- 
inated by the Southerners. The split of the churches, too, was 
touched upon. It is as if Lincoln is polemicising with Randall 
when he says that here at least it is impossible to suspect the 
hand of “the politicians” or ‘the agitators.”” Furthermore he 
commented on the restraints on freedom of speech in the 
South, and on the Southern desire that the North should keep 
silent on slavery. But even silence was not enough. What they 
really wanted was express approval and admiration. The sur- 
vival of democracy itself seemed concerned with the resistance 
to Southern arrogance; that is a point to which Lincoln fre- 
quently recurs. Does Randall in earnest want us to believe 
that the attention of Lincoln’s audiences was thrown away on 
questions like these? 

Even the Fugitive Slave Law is, according to Randall, all 
things considered, but a small matter. And, indeed, one can 
say: were a few hundred fugitive slaves worth the risk of get- 
ting enmeshed in a destructive civil war? Answer: neither for 
the slave-holders, nor for the Northerners, who had to look on, 
on very rare occasions and in very few localities, when one was 
seized and forcibly carried back. Lincoln himself said that we 
must not act upon all our moral or theoretical preferences. 
“Ungodly,” he exclaimed sadly, when once he came into con- 
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tact with a case; “‘but it is the law of the land!”’ One can accept 
a personality in which were united deep moral feeling with 
caution, a sense of responsibility, and a capacity for weighing 
for and against in the scales of reason. But is it not just as un- 
derstandable that a crowd assembled when a captured fugitive 
in Boston was taken to the harbor and that a battalion of sol- 
diers and a war vessel had to be commandeered to see that the 
law was executed? The Southerners clung to the law because 
they desired to have from the North an acknowledgment of 
their right rather than because of the material advantage. A 
moral revulsion in the North‘ soon made the execution im- 
practicable, and this in its turn created bad blood in the South. 
Seen in this way—and it seems a truer way than the merely 
statistical one—, this was a considerable matter. It carried grist 
to the mills of the Abolitionists. 

But Randall thinks himself entitled to brush aside the 
whole of that group as fundamentally insignificant—and here 
the Beards had set the example. Like the Beards he always 
points to their small numbers and to the fact that their extreme 
position excludes them from practical politics. Their only 
significance, and a baleful one, he sees in the exaggerated im- 
portance attached in the South to their periodicals and 
speeches. Misunderstanding once again. Later, when the war 
results in making them more influential and they finally help 
to decide the course taken by the North, he lays all stress on the 
disastrous effects of their intervention. Here again Randall is 
representative of a current in modern thought on these ques- 
tions. The narrowness and cultivation of hatred of the puritan 
idealists during the Reconstruction period have given them a 
bad press with contemporary American historians. Nothing is 
more readily understandable. But should that lead us to over- 
look the dynamic strength which their ideas, in spite of their 
isolated position, showed in the prewar years? 

Not more than a generation before the Civil War, slavery 
was accepted in the North itself and the black man was de- 
spised. There the first struggle had to be waged. In those years 


* Nevins connects this immediately with the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
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the tendency in the North was to reassure the South on the 
great question, to meet it more than half way. The first Aboli- 
tionists, Lovejoy and Birney, had to endure violent persecu- 
tion in their own North. It was in those days that Tocqueville 
wrote his Démocratie en Amérique, in which he shows so much 
concern about majority tyranny. Not without due cause, yet 
he seems now to have been lacking in a perception of the moral 
forces which defied that trend, often at the risk of being 
thrown into a river or hanged on a tree. There was something 
heroic about that struggle of a few men of conviction against 
their entire environment. Their ultimate success® shows that 
it is not sufficient to count noses. It shows the incalculable in- 
fluence which may be exerted by an idea, by conscience, by in- 
dividual moral strength, by passion in the service of an ethical 
cause. It shows, too, that America formed a part of the great 
Western civilization which no longer tolerated slavery. The 
tremendous disturbance caused in American society by the 
question acquires a deeper meaning when this is clearly un- 
derstood. 


The spectacle of the dour fight put up by that small group 


of men, and even of the next generation who prepared for and 
lived through the Civil War, of Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Sumner, has a quality of greatness. I find encouragement in it. 
I know all about the unattractive characteristics of these men; 
the newer American books do not spare them.* I do not my- 


5 Although this success stands in need of qualification. Even when the tide 
seemed to be running with the Abolitionists, there was in the North more fervor 
for abolition of slavery in the abstract than willingness to accept the Negro as a 
citizen on an equal footing. Indeed the Free Soil agitation in the West was 
largely due to fear of the black man’s low wage competition, and the lot of the 
free Negro was in most of the Northern states far from being a happy one. The 
Southerners were not entirely without justification when they railed at the ele- 
ment of hypocrisy in the attitude of their Northern critics, who moreover seemed 
to be forgetting the wretched conditions under which their own white factory 
workers had to labor. (F. Nevins, 1, 518 ff.) The anti-Negro outbreak in New 
York at the height of the Civil War shows that actual contact between the races 
could still rouse ugly feelings in the North. 


6 Nevins discriminates admirably between those amongst them who while 
attacking the institution of slavery refrained from reviling the slave-holders and 
the bitter spirits, so wrapped up in their feeling of rectitude or warped by their 
detestation of the black man’s wrong, that they seemed to take a pleasure in 
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self belong to their type and I have a keen perception, there- 
fore, of the dangers which are inherent in it. Those heroes of 
the human conscience, who stand firm against the majority, 
and before whom the majority sometimes suddenly collapses, 
do not know half-measures. To expect of them that they should 
combine the championship of their idea with any conception 
of the relative advantages of what they attack, or only with a 
recognition of the innocence of those who defenc *:e old order 
as their rightful heritage; to expect that they should be alive 
to the disastrous consequences of a sudden upheaval ;—one may 
as well expect that the tiger will make his meal of grass. 

Lincoln—yes. In Lincoln’s case there is that rare combina- 
tion of courage to stand alone with moderation; of detestation 
of the evil with understanding for the difficulties of the human 
agent or of the society in which the evil flourishes. But Lin- 
coln was not an Abolitionist. He loathed slavery, but in abolli- 
tionism he perceived the defiance of the South and unconsti- 
tutionality. I admire that mentality and that temperament, 
but I wonder if with that alone, the spiritual revolution in the 
North, and the abolition of slavery in the South, could have 
been achieved. A foolish question, I admit, for how can aboli- 
tionism, even in the imagination, be eliminated from the situ- 
ation? 

Lincoln’s relationship to the Abolitionists reminds a Dutch 
historian of that between William the Silent and the Calvin- 
ists. The Calvinists caused a great deal of trouble to William 
the Silent, and their activities had at times disastrous conse- 
quences. But how could anyone write a history of the revolt 
of the Netherlands, who saw in them nothing but eccentric 
enthusiasts, a minority, who did nothing but keep on foot an 
artificial agitation? One has to begin by accepting their con- 
viction as a profound historic reality and their dynamic 
strength as an element in the situation, from which it cannot 
be eliminated even in the imagination. William the Silent, the 


antagonizing Southern opinion. It was especially Garrison and Sumner who did 
a great deal of harm in that way, although again they were very dissimilar and 
Sumner at one time disapproved of Garrison's extremism. Ordeal of the Union, 
1, 144, 146; 11, 438. 
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master of expedients and of compromises, regarded them at 
first with disapproval and aversion. But when once the crisis 
had fairly set in, he could not do without their alliance. In fact, 
he was himself animated by so profound a sentiment that he 
was able to understand these men, and at times they were able 
to understand him. Nevertheless, he had every now and again 
to restrain them, mostly without result, and they paid him 
back with impatience, even with enmity. It was not until he 
was dead that his figure could be harmoniously integrated into 
the Calvinistic legend, so that in 1618 the forceful action of 
Maurice could be undertaken under the auspices of the mur- 
dered martyr’s name. 

All this can be applied to Lincoln and the Abolitionists. As 
long as there was a chance of a peaceable solution, which he 
pursued without sacrificing his detestation of slavery, he kept 
them at arm’s length. When war had once broken out, he could 
not possibly do without them any more, but even now he re- 
sisted their attempts to get hold of him, to push and to pester 
him beyond his purpose. So he never became the man after 
their hearts. The more violent spoke of the President with im- 
patience, with scorn and contumely, with contempt and hatred. 
They worked against him, they tried to encompass his down- 
fall. But once he was murdered, immediately after the con- 
clusion of the great struggle, and at the moment when his mod- 
eration, self-restraint, and capacity for seeing both sides, might 
have proved a blessing in the work of healing and reconcilia- 
tion, then the Abolitionists, even those who had been blind to 
his greatness, began glorifying Lincoln as a martyr. Yet in the 
same breath they advocated and forced through a policy of 
hatred and of revenge, of humiliation and destruction of the 
vanquished South, a policy which was in the most flagrant con- 
tradiction of his spirit. 

Many years previously, Lincoln—who was then a member of 
the Legislature of Illinois—had cast a look of concern on the 
turbulent conditions in what was in many ways still a primi- 
tive pioneer community. “Reason,” he said, ‘“‘unimpassioned 
reason, must furnish all the materials for our future support 
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and defence.” A most characteristic utterance, and a noble ut- 
terance. As a directive for political action in a democratic com- 
munity I know no proposition that is more worthy of being 
followed. But as a historian I know, too, that in its absolute 
form it lays down a rule which is beyond the capacity of man. 
Lincoln’s own career furnishes striking proof that the fate of 
mankind is not from first to last governed by reason. Kind- 
hearted as Lincoln was, lover of a rule of law, given to con- 
sultation and give and take, he had to school himself for the 
task of leadership in a civil war of unheard-of ferocity. And 
being a man of full human capacity, he did not fail to draw the 
lesson. 

In his Second Inaugural he reminded his hearers of the cir- 
cumstances in which, four years earlier, he had spoken as Presi- 
dent for the first time. Then all thoughts were anxiously di- 
rected to an impending civil war. Both parties deprecated 
war, but, said Lincoln, the South tried to break the Union 
without war, while he himself had tried to save it without war. 
” A peculiar and powerful interest had 
grown up in the South around slavery, an interest which 
strove after expansion. “All knew that this interest was, some- 
how, the cause of the war.’”’—‘‘Neither party expected for the 
war the magnitude or the duration which it has already at- 
tained. . . . Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result 
less fundamental and astounding.” “The Almighty has his 
own purposes.” 


“And the war came. 


It is in this speech that Lincoln, a month before he was as- 
sassinated, announced his intentions with respect to the van- 
quished: “With malice toward none, with charity for all”— 
this is still the best-remembered part. But the leading idea, 
expressed in religious terms, is that events had taken their 
course independently of human control. To me this humility 


in the face of the mighty happenings seems to be a truer proof 
of wisdom than Randall’s rationalism. The conception in 
which it is founded may have its tragic implications; it has 
not, to anyone who accepts life in its entirety, anything de- 
pressing. What seems depressing is rather that attempt to 
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show, over and over again, that those people could have been 
spared all their misfortunes, if they had only been sensible. 
For do we not know at long last that man is not a sensible 
being? Moreover, the wisdom which Randall preaches to his 
fellow countrymen of three generations ago does not strike 
me as very convincing. Compromise; and when the seemingly 
final concessions have been made, for heaven’s sake make short 
work of the remaining scruples. The denial of contrasts which 
do not appear to have to do with the interest of the majority. 
The ignoring of moral facts. And, in short, crying peace where 
there is no peace. Could the conflict have been—I do not say 
postponed, but—solved in that way? One can easily imagine 
that out of a new Compromise, fabricated in 1861, after those 
of 1820 and 1850, in those feverish peace talks at Washington, 
a new crisis would soon have sprung, and, who knows, an even 
worse war. 

There is one solution which, if one holds the bloodshed and 
the distress of the war to be worse than anything, could per- 
haps be more easily tried out in the imagination—I mean that 
of a peaceable separation. But it seems as if for American 
writers the overriding importance of the maintenance of the 
Union allows of no discussion. Even Randall, argumentative 
as he is, and filled with loathing for the war, assumes that para- 
mount necessity implicitly as an underlying axiom. It would 
throw this essay out of proportion if I tried, at the last mo- 
ment, to deal thoroughly with that question, but I will not 
omit touching upon it. It is difficult for a European to sup- 
press the reflection that the difference in civilization between 
the North and the South might have supplied a basis on which 
to establish two separate political entities, and that perhaps 
in that way a more natural and a more harmonious develop- 
ment would have been possible, without the ill feelings result- 
ing from friction in too close a contact, and without the sub- 
jection of the weaker party which followed in actual fact." 

Union sentiment was no doubt strong in the North and once 


7 Nevins ends his second volume with a chapter entitled “Contrast of Cul- 
tures.” 
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the conflict had broken out it created the sense of sacred obli- 
gation. Lincoln felt from the first that an appeal to this prin- 
ciple would have a rallying effect on Northern opinion, and 
it might even make an impression in the South, while the 
abolitionist cry as a war aim would divide. The Dutch his- 
torian cannot help thinking of William the Silent, who for 
identical reasons kept haec religionis causa in the background 
and insisted on haec libertatis causa. For naturally the propo- 
sition that the revolt was undertaken for the sake of the Protes- 
tant religion must have a chilling effect on the Catholic ma- 
jority. It was ever his contention, therefore, that the fight was 
being waged for the sake of liberty, for political reasons, in 
other words. In Calvinistic ears this almost sounded as sacri- 
lege, just as Lincoln’s emphasis on the Union motif roused the 
scorn of the Abolitionists. But Lincoln was not, of course, in 
speaking as he did, guided by tactical considerations alone. His 
heart was set on the Union. The thought uppermost in his 
mind was the failure and loss of prestige of the democratic idea 
everywhere that must follow upon the disruption of the one 
big democratic republic which then existed. That is indeed a 
great thought, and one is almost tempted to believe that it was 
inspired by a prophetic vision of our own times. The world 
réle played by the United States today, and the réle which no 
doubt it will be called upon to play in the future, would be 
impossible if the split of the sixties had not been averted. Lin- 
coln was not the only one whose mind ran on these lines. The 
German-American Schurz and the French-American Labou- 
laye both said that the Union must be preserved and must be 
strong in order to uphold the cause of democracy in the world. 
On the other hand, the conservatives in Europe hoped for the 
disruption, because a united American continent would in the 
long run mean a power which they feared would make itself a 
universal nuisance.* But if one asks, is the part in world affairs 

8 The fear is not so surprising when one remembers the overbearing tone and 
spirit as well as the actual violence which had of late years characterized Ameri- 
can foreign policy. When conservative Europeans wished that the Civil War 


might lead to a permanent break-up of the Union (striking utterances are for 
instance to be found in a leading article of the London Dispatch, quoted by 
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played by the United States today worth the sacrifices made by 
the generation of the Civil War; does it justify the subjection 
and permanent effacement of the South?—it is impossible to 
give an answer based on reason alone. Randall, therefore, con- 
vinced that he is proceeding critically and realistically all the 
time, constructs his argument from the bottom upward on a 
faith. 

For the men of the sixties this too was a problem. A realiza- 
tion of that fact will intensify the feeling that the vision of “a 
blundering generation” does not do justice to the past. That 
vision belittles what had real greatness; it ignores the tragedy 
of that struggle with an overwhelming moral problem, slavery. 
For this was the struggle in which that generation engaged, 
after its fashion, that is to say after a human fashion. The prob- 
lem was never posed in absolute purity, and it could not be so 
posed. The Southerners knew the practical difficulties of aboli- 
tion; the Northerners had no constitutional right of interfer- 
ence. Union and state rights, and the whole concept of unity or 
of national diversity, were inextricably mixed up with the 
problem, and so were material interests on both sides. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to say that in that painful crisis the South 
was wholly wrong and the North wholly right. This, too, Lin- 
coln knew. In his Second Inaugural he represented the war as 
just retribution for the evil of slavery, but North and South 
shared the punishment, because the offence had come by both. 

The two main points on which the conventional conceptions 
of the origins of the war have of recent times been criticized, 
as I said at the outset, are that of slavery as the central issue, 
Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, The War Years, u, 68, or in Aus dem Leben Th. 
von Bernhardis, vi, 194), this does not necessarily denote sympathy with slavery 
or with an aristocratic slave-holding class. Gladstone’s well-known utterance 
about Jefferson Davis having succeeded in creating a nation proceeded from a 
different line of thought altogether. I am inclined to regard it as meaning ex- 
actly what it said and as evidence of Gladstone’s keen interest in national move- 
ments, however mistaken the application may have been in this case. See Paul, 
A History of Modern England, 1, 340. When the Beards interpolate in connec- 
tion with Gladstone's indiscretion the remark that his “family fortune con- 
tained profits from the slave trade,” they only reveal the dangers inherent in a 


preconceived opinion that everything must be explained by economic factors 
or motives of self-interest. 
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and that of the inevitability of the conflict. As regards the first, 
I have clearly enough expressed my opinion that neither with 
the one-sided attention to economic aspects of the Beards nor 
with Randall's determination to reduce everything to exclu- 
sively practical and reasonable terms can the importance of the 
moral problem be done justice. 

As regards the second, I want to guard myself against a pos- 
sible misunderstanding. I have not been arguing that the war 
was inevitable, not even—for that is what the discussion is 
mostly about—in the ten years preceding the outbreak. I have 
been arguing that Randall's argument in favor of the opposite 
contention is unconvincing. The question of evitable or in- 
evitable is one on which, it seems to me, the historian can 
never form any but an ambivalent opinion. He will now stress 
other possibilities, then again speak in terms of a coherent 
sequence of causes and effects. But if he is wise, he will in both 
cases remain conscious that he has not been able to establish 
a definite equilibrium between the factors, dissimilar and re- 
calcitrant to exact valuation as they are, by which every crisis 
situation is dominated. 

And here I return to a point on which I find it possible to 
speak more positively. Randall's way of distinguishing between 
fundamental and artificial causes seems to me inadmissible. 
With his impressive scholarship and keen intelligence, 
schooled in historical dialectic, he counts among artificial 
causes everything that does not agree with the wishes of the 
majority or with its true interests, defined by himself in ac- 
cordance with the best rational standards. But in the sequence 
of cause and effect, of which the human mind will never have 
complete command, the category of the imponderabilia, pas- 
sion and emotion, conviction, prejudice, misunderstanding, 
have their organic function. No doubt it is this very fact which 
makes that command unattainable for us, but we are not 
therefore entitled to ignore those non-rational factors or to 
argue them away with the help of wisdom after the event. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF HENRY JAMES'S 
“NEW YORK EDITION” * 
LEON EDEL 


N Henry James’s tale “The Real Thing” which he day- 

dreamed one day in 1891,? a distinguished artist is prepar- 
ing illustrations for the definitive edition of a distinguished 
writer. The illustrations are the tribute “of English art to one 
of the most independent representatives of English letters,” 
one of the “rarest of novelists.’ Long neglected, James tells us, 
prized by the discriminating few, he has had the happy fortune 
of ‘‘seeing late in life the dawn and then the full light of the 
higher criticism.” 

Readers of Henry James will have no trouble in recognizing 
this writer: he is, of course, none other than Mr. Henry James 
who in 1891 held himself so misunderstood and unappreciated 
that he abandoned fiction for the drama. He could, at the out- 
set of his five “dramatic years,” only dream of a definitive edi- 
tion, put forth by a publisher of taste and illustrated by a dis- 
tinguished artist. And then thirteen years later the day-dream 
came true. A publisher of taste, Scribner, invited James to as- 
semble his works and in due course the novelist, at sixty-two, 
set himself to the task. The Scribner prospectus hailed him as 
America's “representative cosmopolitan novelist” and the 
forthcoming edition was described as “an elaborate edifice 
whose design and execution are absolutely unique in their 
kind owing to their complete unity of effect.” 

How the Edition came into being is generally known: the 
elaborate revision of the early work, the banishing of certain 
novels from the final canon, the brilliantly loquacious pref- 

1 This essay, which has been slightly revised and extended for publication, 
was read before the American Literature Group of the Modern Language As- 
sociation in New York, December 28, 1950. 

2 The genesis of the story is recorded in The Notebooks of Henry James, 
edited by F. O. Matthiessen and K. B. Murdock (New York, 1947), 102-105. The 


story was first published in the English periodical Black and White for April 16, 
1892, and was reprinted in The Real Thing and Other Tales (1893). 
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aces crammed with theory, reminiscence, criticism and the 
carefully selected frontispieces, photographic “portraits of 
places” figuring in the works. Criticism has rightly paid a great 
deal of attention to the prefaces; but it has ignored the organi- 


zation and scope of the entire edition. It has, in fact, never 
paused to recognize that the Definitive Edition is, in itself, a 
vast work of art—a crowning work—in the long productive life 
of Henry James. 


I 


He called it the New York Edition (perhaps to commemo- 
rate the city of his birth as well as the place of publication) and 
it was issued volume by volume, one each month, between 
1907 and 1909. It is not unusual for distinguished writers to 
assemble the totality of their literary production in hand- 
some sets; generally they maintain their original text and ad- 
here to the original chronology of publication. James set him- 
self an infinitely more complicated task. By 1905, when he be- 
gan revising Roderick Hudson for the edition, he had written 
a quantity of fiction sufficient to fill 35 volumes. Indeed some 
40 volumes would be required today to embrace also those 
works written between completion of the edition and the time 
of his death. At least 15 volumes of James’s work are thus miss 
ing from the New York Edition. The omitted works include— 
and it was no coincidence—all the novels and almost all of the 
tales which had America exclusively as their scene. Washing- 
ton Square has been omitted, and also The Bostonians, The 
Europeans, the utterly disowned Watch and Ward as well as 
such tales as “A New England Winter,” “The Impressions of 
a Cousin,” and “Georgina’s Reasons.” 

The Scribner prospectus carefully explained that the New 
York Edition would embrace “‘all of the author’s fiction that 
he desires perpetuated.” From the moment it was a question of 
some two dozen volumes instead of a larger number, Henry 
James was inevitably committed to leaving out certain of his 
works—and, as we shall see, a very definite number of volumes 
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was fixed upon from the outset. One of the commonest criti- 
cal errors has been the quite gratuitous assumption that all the 
works omitted by James were “excluded.” These critics made 
no allowance for the possibility that some works would be set 
aside reluctantly even as others would be hurriedly pushed 
from sight in that “rage for order” which Austin Warren has 
so brilliantly illuminated. The distinguished novelist in ““The 
Figure in the Carpet” counsels the young critic to examine 
the “order, the form, the texture .. .” of his work. It is signifi- 
cant that James assigns first place to “the order... .” 

Clearly there was a method to achieve this order. There had 
to be for an artist who worked so consciously and systematically 
all his life; and it is explicitly stated in the prospectus: “‘an 
elaborate edifice,” “design and execution absolutely unique,” 
“complete unity of effect,” and avowed by James himself in his 
preface to The Spoils of Poynton: ‘““My purpose having been 
here to class my reprintable productions as far as possible 
according to their kinds.’”’ The 24 volumes, in their russet 
garb and octavo bulk and in those special features and qual- 
ities I have enumerated, reveal completely a “unity of ef- 
fect” resulting from close planning and meticulous arrange- 
ment. We are dealing with a writer who all his life revised his 
work progressively from magazine to book, from edition to edi- 
tion; revision was thus mandatory for an edition called Defini- 
tive; who carefully arranged his tales in a series of volumes and 
in his later years titled them according to theme—what else do 
the titles signifyp—Terminations, Embarrassments, The Soft 
Side, The Better Sort, The Finer Grain. Not one of these is the 
title of a story; they are titles assigned to groups of tales with 
congruous themes. A writer thus addicted to thematic arrange- 
ment must be expected to exercise that predilection to the full- 
est degree when he is given the opportunity to arrange his pro- 
ductions, covering thirty years of work, in 24 volumes. 
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II 


The Scribner prospectus did not promise its purchasers 24 
volumes. The prospectus tells us flatly “The edition will 
be complete in 23 volumes.’ A curious, an unusual, a de- 
cidely odd number. Was the figure prescribed by Scribner's? 
On the face of it this seems doubtful. Publishers usually 
think in round figures, in dozens, in even numbers, in groups 


of five. This leads us to suspect that the choice of the number 
was Henry James’s. In James's published letters we find only a 
reiteration of the odd number. He announces 23 volumes to 
Grace Norton in 1907, when they have started to come off 
the press; and one year—and some 12 volumes—later he writes 
to William Dean Howells about the “rigor of the 23 volumes 
and 23 only, which were the condition of my being able to ar- 
range the matter with the Scribners at all.’”” And James adds: 
“There may have to be a couple of supplementary volumes 
for certain too marked omissions.” 

However ten days before writing this letter to Howells, 
James assured Robert Herrick that ‘“‘by the mere fact of leav- 
ing out certain things... I exercise a control, a discrimination, 
I treat certain portions of my work as unhappy accidents (many 
portions of many—of all men’s works, are.) . . . I have tried to 
read over Washington Square and I can’t and I fear it must go.” 
Regret at leaving certain things out; “too marked omissions” 
that would require supplementary volumes and, on the other 
hand, “control and discrimination.”’ James seems to have been 
caught between the Scylla of amplitude and Charybdis of 
amputation. As he later explained to Scribner: “I have had as 
much as possible to take account of precedence by length, ot 
congruity of subject and tone, that is of classification, and also 
in a general way of chronology, (rigid time-order absolutely 
defeated by other necessary adjustments) and yet make the in- 
dividual volume attractive, and make, above all, these com- 
binations of things square and fit with the appointed number 
of words (for each volume).” But there was also the question of 
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the number of volumes. Why indeed 23 volumes, consistently 
announced instead of the 24 volumes finally published? 

Perhaps the answer could be found in the Scribner archives.* 
The James correspondence there preserved settled one point. 
“I quite adhere to my original idea as to the total number of 
volumes,’’ James wrote to his publisher in 1906. “I regard 23 
volumes as sufficient for the series and have no wish to tran- 
scend it.”” And he added that his only desire was “‘to sift and re- 
sift in selection—so as to have nothing but fine gold.” In an- 
other letter to Scribner’s: “I drop for instance, in addition to 
The Bostonians, The Europeans, Washington Square, Conft- 
dence, The Sacred Fount.” Decidedly it was James who de- 
termined the scope and the extent of his New York Edition, 
however much he might complain to Howells that he found 
himself cramped and limited. The “rigor of the 23 volumes”’ 
was his own. 

But again, why 23? Why did he not choose 25 or 21—since 
the figure was his? Was there a deliberate reason for this odd 
number? We invariably find in James deliberate reasons for 
choice of names, we have seen so often in his notebooks how 
calculated each step was in the writing of his fiction, that we 
are justified in wondering at this choice of the number of vol- 
umes. Such little details may not always have significance. But 
the persistent and obsessed researcher who becomes acquainted 
with the subtle habits of the Jamesian mind drops them into 
the “deep well of unconscious cerebration,”’ ready to fish them 
out at amoment’s notice. James himself, in one of his prefaces, 
invites us to “fish in the deep sea of one’s endeavor.” In the 
case of the novelist I have discovered that to fish successfully 
one must go back to earlier years and to earlier works. Curious 
rewards lie there, important foreshadowings. And so it was that 
re-reading James's first essay on Balzac, published in 1875 in 
the Galaxy and reprinted in French Poets and Novelists thirty 

3 I am indebted to Mr. Charles Scribner, Sr. for access to the Scribner archives 


and to Mr. William James of Cambridge, Massachusetts, for permission to quote 
from the novelist’s letters to his publisher. 
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years before the New York Edition, I one day came upon this 
sentence: 

‘‘Balzac’s complete works occupy 23 huge octavo volumes in 
the stately but inconvenient édition définitive lately pub- 
lished.” 

Here was a clue—a key—to the architecture of the entire 
New York Edition. 


Ill 


In the final preface—in the final pages of the Edition—Henry 
James invokes the name of Balzac and his “vast example,” his 
“mass and authority,” “our richest and hugest inheritance of 
imaginative prose.’’ And earlier, in the very year that he came 
to terms with Scribnei’s, James traveled across America lec- 
turing to his countrymen on “The Lesson of Balzac,” pro- 
claiming that the French novelist was the “father of us all.” 
“IT speak of him and can only speak of him,” he told his au- 
diences, ‘‘as a man of his own craft, an emulous fellow worker, 
who has learned from him more of the lessons of the engaging 
mystery of fiction than from any one else, and who is conscious 
of so large a debt to repay that it has had positively to be dis- 
charged in instalments, as if one could never have at once all 
the required cash in hand.” What were the instalments? The 
first essay on Balzac in the Galaxy of 1875 was a pioneer essay; 
little had been written about Balzac in France at that time and 
virtually nothing in America. The second, a lengthy review of 
Balzac’s letters, also incorporated in French Poets and Novel- 
ists, appeared, also in the Galaxy, during 1877. Then, after a 
lapse of years, in 1902, James wrote a preface to the translation 
of the Deux Jeunes Mariées which he reprinted in 1914 in 
Notes on Novelists together with a review of Faguet’s Balzac. 
Returning to Balzac in 1902 after many years he recovered 
some of the emotions of his young manhood when he read the 
French master at Newport during the Civil War: “I have been 
deeply affected by the mere refreshment of memory. . . . The 
authors and the books that have, as we say, done something 
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for us .. . have become a part of our personal history, a part 
of ourselves... .’”” Remarkable in this packed essay is the revela- 
tion of the extent of James’s scholarship in Balzac. He has 
kept himself up to date. If in the first essay he gave proof of 
having read Taine, Sainte-Beuve, Schérer, Gautier and even 
the anecdotes of Gozlan, in 1902 he has consulted the Réper- 
toire de la Comédie Humaine of Cerfberr and Christophe and 
he knows Spoelberch de Lovenjoul’s Histoire des Oeuvres— 
two key studies which could distinctly influence any one plan- 
ning a definitive edition. Indeed these volumes were in his 
library at the time of his death. 

What does he admire in Balzac—the Henry James who be- 
gan his little tour in France in the birth city of the novelist? 
He admires Balzac’s productivity, he believes in the assiduity 
of his endeavor, his capacity for observing the minutiae of life, 
he is fascinated by Balzac’s prodigious interest in money (an 
interest he prodigiously shared) but more than anything else 
it is the “scheme and the scope of his work’”’—the vast imagi- 
native attempt, so successfully carried out, to embrace a whole 
society, a world. The qualities he seized on in Balzac were 
those he felt in himself—allowing for the different minds and 
the different worlds involved. He too could be assiduous and 
productive; he too was insatiably curious; he too tried to draw 
upon “the packed, the constituted, the palpable and prove- 
able world before him,” he too set his scenes and launched his 
dramas, he too had an extraordinary schedule of production. 
The lesson of Balzac could be applied in many ways. And 
James enumerated with evident relish in his first essay the 
classification of the Balzacian oeuvre in the Comédie Humaine 
—the Scenes of the Provincial Life, the Scenes of the Parisian 
Life, of the Political, the Military, the Private Life—the 
‘scheme and the scope” which so impressed him. 

If the figure 23 has a Balzacian significance, we are justified 
in reasoning that James must have had the great French mas- 
ter’s example in mind as he planned the Definitive Edition. 
From the moment that he proposed 23 volumes to Scribner, 
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James was committed to selection and arrangement and clear- 
ly he chose the method of Balzac. The Comédie Humaine was 
Balzac’s history and criticism of society, his exposition of its 
principles and analysis of its evils. James too had been an his- 
torian and a critic of his society. If the Comédie Humaine was 
the panorama of Balzac’s France, Henry James, as America’s 
“cosmopolitan” novelist, had created his “Scenes of the Inter- 
national Life,” and it is with international life that the Edi- 
tion is largely concerned. The plan of the New York Edition 
suddenly becomes clear to us as we move along the shelf from 
volume to volume. 

The first three novels (comprising Volumes I to IV) are the 
stories of three American pilgrimages abroad, those of the 
artist (Roderick Hudson), the naif, innocent, honest down-to- 
earth New World new man (Christopher Newman), and the 
young, clear-visioned innocent new woman (Isabel Archer). 
Then come the English novels—“Scenes of the English Life’ — 
The Princess Casamassima, treating of innocence caught up in 
social conflict, The Tragic Muse, the conflict between the artist 
and the British Philistine and the actor’s struggle within the 
material conditions of the theatre; and that group of studies 
of English society that might be called “Scenes in the Lives of 
Some Women”—The Awkward Age, The Spoils of Poynton, 
A London Life. See how congruously he places What Maisie 
Knew, In the Cage, The Pupil beside each other—‘Tales of 
the Caged Young.” The Aspern Papers and The Turn of the 
Screw are set side by side—‘“Tales of Curiosity’’—the curious 
“publishing scoundrel” seeking to pry the secret of Aspern 
from Juliana, the curious governess seeking at all costs to tear 
out of Bly its extraordinary secrets that reside in her mind. (It 
is certainly no coincidence that the story James placed imme- 
diately beside The Turn of the Screw was “The Liar’’.) 

The tales in Volumes XIII to XVII inclusive similarly re- 
veal Balzacian arrangement: XIII groups the shorter inter- 
national tales; XIV the stories of what James himself alluded to 
as ‘‘the chase for the husband”; XV the “Scenes of the Literary 
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Life”; XVI tales of the old “Europe” that James himself had 
discovered in the 1870's and 1880's and thereafter designated 
invariably with quotation marks around the word; XVII what 
James described as “my tales of the gruesome or quasi-superna- 
tural,” that is the ghostly tales; XVIII divided between the 
stories of the self-made American girl and the Daisy Miller 
type, and tales such as ‘““The Real Thing,” dealing with things 
real and things imagined. And then in the final group the three 
major novels, Volumes XIX to XXIV—The Ambassadors and 
The Wings of the Dove both dealing with the theme of “live 
all you can” and The Golden Bowl in which the “inter-per- 
sonal” equation James has studied in all his novels is finally 
resolved, and the characters are able in the end to live all they 


can. 
eEEE*T 


This, broadly sketched, is the well-dissimulated architecture 
of the New York Edition, deriving its inspiration from Balzac 
and its subtlety from James’s own love of patterns and figures, 
secrecy and “mystification.” Balzac openly outlined his plan 
and gave titles to the sections of the Comédie Humaine; James 
created an unlabelled but artfully arranged edition leaving it 
to the reader to ferret out his figures in the carpet. There re- 
mains the absorbing question: why did James leave out his 
“Scenes of the American Life’—some of which Francis O. 
Matthiessen later collected?* Did he consider them unrepre- 
sentative of his Comédie Humaine? Did he plan to add them 
at a later date? I think we can speculate that he hoped for ad- 
dition and amplification later but wanted the 23 volumes to 
be the main building, the great house itself, as in Balzac, to 
whose 23 volumes additions were later made. But this was not 
to be. James was deeply vexed when his packed volumes over- 
flowed and the figure became 24. ‘““My groupings had been, of 
course,” he wrote to Scribner, “exceedingly considered and 
various congruities and affinities much observed, so that each 


4 The American Novels and Stories of Henry James (New York, 1947). 
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volume should offer, as to content, a certain harmonious phys- 
iognomy; and now that felicity is perforce—I abundantly rec- 
ognize—disturbed.”’ 

Nevertheless the main outlines were preserved and the 
Comédie Humaine of Henry James invites us today to a close 
and considered examination of its elaborate and cunning 
architecture. 





JOSIAH QUINCY: 
REFORM MAYOR OF BOSTON 


RICHARD G. HEWLETT 


I 


HE term “‘conservative” has been attached to no group in 

American history with more finality than to those New 
England Federalists who battled against the growing forces of 
nationalism and democracy in the decade before 1815. Fol- 
lowing their defeat at the hands of the Jeffersonian Republi- 
cans in 1800, the Federalists could do little more than fall 
back upon the policies of obstructionism and sectionalism. 
The career of Josiah Quincy in national politics from 1805, to 
1813 was typical of this strategy. As Boston’s representative in 
Congress, Quincy insisted upon placing the special interests of 
his class and section before the national welfare. He denounced 
the embargo as unnecessary, as destructive to commerce, and 
therefore detrimental to the best interests of the nation.’ It 
was Quincy who led the Federalist opposition to the admission 
of Louisiana by threatening secession of the New England 
states.? It was he who made a one-man attempt to impeach 
President Jefferson in 1809. Of Quincy’s fundamental con- 
viction that the future of America should be entrusted to a 
ruling class dnd not to the common man we can find no better 
evidence than his speech delivered on the floor of Congress in 
1813: 


... It is not for a man whose ancestors have been planted in this 
country now for almost two centuries . . . to hesitate or swerve a 
hair’s breadth from his country’s purpose and true interests, be- 
cause of the yelpings, and snarlings of that hungry pack which cor- 
rupt men keep directly in their pay . . . a pack composed it is true 


1 Annals of Congress (Washington, 1852), 10th Cong., end Sess., 543-546. 
2 Annals, 11th Cong., 3rd Sess., 525. 
3 Annals, 10th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1182. 


179, 
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of some native curs, but for the most part of hounds and spaniels of 
very recent importation.‘ 


This stubborn devotion to the interests of his class and region 
led Quincy to an untenable position in congressional circles 
and forced his retirement from national affairs in 1813. How- 
ever, when he returned to the congenial environment of his 
native Boston, that same devotion moved Quincy to support 
progressive ideas in local politics. His career in the municipal 
affairs of Boston between 1823 and 1829 was to demonstrate 
that he was more than a carping obstructionist; that he pos- 
sessed a philosophy of society and the convictions necessary to 
earn him a place among the social reformers of nineteenth- 
century America. 

On Christmas Day in 1820, in an address before the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, Quincy attempted to outline the causes 
of war and the possibilities of overcoming them. The major 
cause for war, the speaker decided, was discontent among the 
masses which grew out of poverty and poor living conditions.° 
Faced with the problem of whether the welfare of the masses 
could be improved, Quincy was optimistic. Men, both as in- 
dividuals and asa species, are capable of intellectual and moral 
improvement. Furthermore, 


... the intellectual and moral improvement of our species has al- 
ready advanced in this very direction and on this very subject; wars 
becoming, in fact, far less bloody, and conducted on principles, 
more mild than was the approved usage, in former periods of so- 
ciety.® 


Like so many of the reformers of his day, Josiah Quincy was 
an idealist. The Calvinistic concepts of the depravity and pre- 
destination of man which had dominated the philosophy of his 
ancestors had been discarded by this nineteenth-century rep- 
resentative of the Quincy family. Man must still obey the 


4 Annals, 12th Cong., 2nd Sess., 561. 
5 Josiah Quincy, Address Delivered at the Fifth Anniversary of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, December 25, 1820 (Cambridge, 1821), 6-7. 


6 Quincy, Address . . . Peace Society, 6. 
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moral law; he must avoid slothfulness, drunkenness, and waste. 
Yet, if man had the desire, he was capable of improving his 
own lot and that of his fellow man. 

The perfectability of man was not the only principle which 
guided Josiah Quincy on the eve of his career in municipal af- 
fairs. In March, 1822, as judge of the municipal court of the 
town of Boston, he addressed the grand jury of Suffolk County 
on the general subject of poverty, vice, and crime. His charge 
to the jury showed that Quincy was developing the conscious- 
ness of society which is essential in a reformer. Not only were 
poverty, vice, and crime fundamentally related, but “Poverty, 
vice, and crime, in the degree in which they are witnessed in 
our day, are, in fact, in some measure the necessary conse- 
quences of the social state.’’ ’ These evils could no longer be 
considered the inexorable consequences heaped upon the in- 
dividual by a righteous and all-powerful God. The evils were 
inherent in society itself; in fact, one evil could easily be the 
cause of another. Poverty could cause crime; crime could 
cause vice. Laws, therefore, often produce the crimes they are 
intended to punish, especially when these laws are applied in 
the “lower departments of society,” where justice is not equal- 
ly available to all classes. Principles of justice must not only 
bear their normal relationships to the preservation of life, lib- 
erty, and property; but they must also be applied in improving 
the moral and religious attributes of man, especially those of 
the poor and uneducated by “guarding their rights, protecting 
their innocence, and preserving them from the consequences, 
either of their ignorance or their passions.”’ * Quincy was ad- 
vocating the application not of democracy but of stewardship. 
He was not asking his friends to join with the masses in the 
common cause of the welfare of mankind; he was reminding 
them of the responsibilities which their position in society im- 
posed upon them: “in every virtuous and refined condition of 


7 Josiah Quincy, Remarks on Some of the Provisions of the Laws of Massa- 
chusetts, Affecting Poverty, Vice, and Crime (Cambridge, 1822), 4. 


8 Quincy, Remarks on ... Poverty ..., 5. 
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the social state, it is the great duty of the happy and respectable 
classes, to watch with a scrupulous and anxious exactness over 
the provisions, or the omissions of their laws, as they affect the 
less prosperous portions of the community.” * Although his 
whole career in the municipal affairs of Boston was to reflect 
his belief in the Federalist principles of government, Josiah 
Quincy had by 1822 already arrived at the intellectual posi- 
tion which was to be the basis of his program of reform. 

As Josiah Quincy was mentally prepared to carry out muni- 
cipal reforms in Boston, so Boston by 1822 was prepared for his 
coming. The rapid growth of population since 1800 had made 
it more apparent each year that the town-meeting form of gov- 
ernment was obsolete. As early as 1804 a committee had been 
formed to consider the possibility of chartering a city govern- 
ment. In the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention of 1820 
an amendment was adopted which permitted the state to grant 
charters of incorporation to city governments. The amend- 
ment was ratified in 1821, and in February, 1822, an act es- 
tablishing the city of Boston was approved by the governor.*® 
In May, 1823, Josiah Quincy succeeded as mayor, John Phillips, 
whose administration had been as uninspiring as it was honest. 
Thus Quincy found himself in the enviable position of an 
executive officer under a charter to which few restricting prec- 
edents had yet been attached. With his mind already recep- 
tive to the principles of social reform, he was from the begin- 
ning of his term of office to comprehend and take advantage of 
the singular opportunities which the situation presented to 
him. 

The new mayor at once made clear his intention to interpret 
the city charter as a document which provided for the organi- 
zation of all city services under the single, central authority 
which the charter defined: the mayor, the eight members of 


9 Quincy, Remarks on... Poverty ..., 3. 


10 Josiah Quincy, A Municipal History of Boston during Two Centuries (Bos- 
ton, 1852), 25-33. Justin Winsor, The Memorial History of Boston (Boston, 


1881), 1, 220-222. 
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the Board of Aldermen, and the forty-eight members of the 
Common Council. In place of the various organizations created 
by different authorities under the town government, each 
competing with another in the provision of some civil service, 
Quincy organized a single department to provide each service. 
In quick succession, the Surveyor of Highways was given com- 
plete power in the construction and repair of streets and was 
made directly responsible to the Mayor and the Board of Alder- 
men; the office of City Marshal was created to unify the au- 
thority and responsibility of the police force; and the Chief 
Engineer, as we shall see later, assumed a similar position in the 
fire department. Likewise, the conflicting boards exercising 
control over street cleaning, sanitation, city prisons and wel- 
fare agencies, education, and finance were reorganized under 
one authority. Other activities of a semi-public nature were 
licensed and uniformly taxed: public porters and hand-cart- 
men, common criers, and farmers selling in the markets. Dogs 
and cattle which grazed on the Common were licensed, taxed, 
and regulated. 

Not only were these activities to be organized under and ad- 
ministered by one single department, but each department 
was to be directly responsible to the Mayor. “One of the great- 
est securities for public virtue and for the exact performance 
of official duty is a sense of responsibility.” ** It was essential, in 
Josiah Quincy’s estimation, that the Mayor under the new 
charter serve as a co6rdinator of all the boards and public in- 
stitutions and that he work entirely in the public interest. The 
Mayor’s first inaugural address on May 1, 1823, carefully out- 
lined these principles of administration and basic ideas: 


The remedy, attempted by the city charter, is to provide for the 
fulfilment of all these duties, by specifically investing the chief 
officer of the city with the necessary powers. .. . 

The great duty of the Mayor of such a city as this, is to identify 
himself, absolutely and exclusively, with its charter and interests. 


11 Mayor’s inaugural address, January, 1824, as quoted in Quincy, A Muni- 
cipal History ... , 122. 
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All its important relations, he should diligently study, and strive 
thoroughly, to understand All its public institutions, its edi- 
fices, hospitals, alms houses, jails, should be made the subject of his 
frequent inspection. . . .1* 


Unlike his predecessor, Quincy took an active part in the 
city administration. He appointed himself chairman of every 
committee of the Board of Aldermen. In later life he was forced 
to admit that as the city grew in extent and population, it 
might be impossible for the Mayor to be in direct control of all 
city affairs. But he warned his successors that the Mayor should 
never fail to give personal attention to those activities “which 
affect the health, the character, or the general interests of the 
city.” ** This concept of a direct, forceful city administration 
was to be the backbone of Josiah Quincy's career as reform 
Mayor of Boston. 


I] 


One of the first considerations of the new Mayor was the 
problem of cleaning and maintaining the streets. As in other 
service departments, the new city charter had stimulated the 
conflict between the various boards claiming jurisdiction over 
street maintenance. The Common Council, the Board of 
Health, and the Surveyor of Highways all asserted independ- 
ent authority, with the result that none of the groups was able 
to carry out efficiently its responsibility for keeping the streets 
in good order. The new Mayor quickly centralized authority 
in the Surveyor of Highways. The program for repair, widen- 
ing, and straightening of the streets was not implemented on a 
comprehensive scale until July, 1824, when the Mayor sug- 
gested that the Surveyor of Highways draw up a prospective 
for the elevation and improvement of all streets within the 
city.** The major problem was to find compensation for those 
property holders whose property had been condemned in or- 

12 Columbian Centinel (Boston), May 7, 1823. 


13 Quincy, A Municipal History ... , 123. 
14 Quincy, A Municipal History ... , 194. 
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der to widen the streets. Opposition to the project came main- 
ly from members of the Common Council and others who dis- 
approved of the growing city debt, and from those who at- 
tached sentimental or historical value to the old and some- 
times dilapidated buildings which projected themselves into 
the pathway of a proposed thoroughfare.** However, it is clear 
that the Mayor’s program had the support of many citizens. 


Although there are occasional murmurs, concerning the ex- 
penditure of money, the great mass of citizens must approve of 
the plans which the City Government have carried into operation. 
Public convenience seems at all times to have infiuenced the Mayor, 
the Board of Aldermen and the Common Council. . . .18 


Ill 


The effect of the rapidly expanding population of Boston in 
the years following the War of 1812 could easily be witnessed 
in the vicinity of Fanueil Hall, the traditional market center. 
The makeshift stalls and farmers’ pushcarts along the streets 
near the historic building had, in the eighteenth century, been 
adequate facilities for the distribution of farm produce to the 
town’s population. However, by 1823, these facilities had be- 
come obsolete. Many farmers were no longer able to reach the 
market place because of the congestion and were forced to 
park their carts along the streets leading to the market, streets 
which in many cases were so narrow and tortuous that a single 
pushcart often blocked the right of way. The Mayor's attempt 
to enforce regulations governing horses and carriages in the 
market area in the summer of 1823 was only a temporary ex- 
pedient.’? Quincy had already formulated a plan to construct 
a new building for the housing of market facilities. Most of the 
necessary property was obtained by the city during the follow- 
ing year, and the cornerstone of the new market was laid in the 
spring of 1825. 

15 Bowen's Boston News-Letter and City Record, February 11, 1826; January 
28, 1826. 

16 Bowen’s Boston News-Letter ..., June 17, 1826. 


17 Columbian Centinel, July 12, 1823. 
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Opposition to the new project developed early. In August, 
1824, a correspondent of the Palladium called the proposal 
nothing more than a dangerous speculation with city funds." 
Even the mechanics of Boston, for whom the project promised 
considerable employment, were opposed to the scheme since 
too much new construction and wealth would be concentrated 
in one spot where it might easily fall into the control of private 
individuals. This objection was only part of the growing dis- 
tinction between the wealthy and the poor, between employers 
and workers—the product of a rapidly developing urban and 
industrial society. Fear of the growing concentration of wealth 
displaced temporarily labor’s desire for employment. How- 
ever, as construction progressed, the opposition disintegrated. 
The News-Letter, which had originally opposed the new mar- 
ket, admitted in February, 1826, that however ridiculous the 
plan may have originally appeared, the promoters had con- 
vinced everyone of its wisdom.’® After completion of the mar- 
ket in August, 1826, the News-Letter was unqualified in its 
praise: 


Since the completion of the New-Market, there has been a pro- 
digious outcry, by a few writers with a personal abuse, toward in- 
dividuals of the city government, which has perfectly astonished 
the inhabitants of other cities. .. . Is there a man in Boston who 
would not defend the New-Market, from spoilation? *° 


The project had truly been a success. Six new streets had been 
constructed, a seventh enlarged. The new market house (offi- 
cially called ““New Fanueil Market” but popularly referred to 
as ‘“Quincy Market’) was a magnificent two-story structure, an 
unusually large building for its day. The destruction of several 
blocks of decaying, unhealthful tenement buildings and the 
purchase of flats, docks, and wharf-rights along the water front 
were additional advantages. 


18 New England Palladium & Commercial Advertizer, August 13, 1824. 
19 Bowen’s Boston News-Letter ..., February 4, 1826. 


20 Bowen’s Boston News-Letter ... , October 28, 1826. 
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IV 


As judge of the municipal court of Boston in 1820, Josiah 
Quincy had become fully aware of the réle which poverty, vice, 
and crime played in society. He became convinced that crime 
and poverty were not only problems of the whole society, but 
that they were also in part a product of society. He noted that, 
while every effort was usually made to punish those who com- 
mitted crimes, seldom were any steps taken to prevent crime. 


The children of vicious and abandoned parents are in our streets, 
on our wharves, in our market places, sometimes begging, some- 
times pilfering, sometimes seeking a precarious or accidental em- 
ploy, often spent on their vices, more often forming an apology 
for multiplying opportunities for stealing. In such primary schools, 
the children of the vicious are permitted, by society, to prepare 
themselves for those higher seminaries, the gaols and state prisons.”* 


The real tragedy of the problem was that hope of reforming 
these delinquents vanished once they were placed in the county 
jail or state prison. All law-breakers, regardless of age, sex, or 


degree of offense, were ‘sent to the same prison. The youthful 
first offender was often placed in the company of the hardened 
criminal. It was essential for any program of reform that each 
type of offender be sent to a separate institution where the “‘dis- 
ease”’ could be isolated and specific treatment undertaken for 
its cure. Expense was no consideration. 


As if any expense was of weight, when put into the scales against 
humanity;—against the duty, incumbent on every society, to mul- 
tiply the means of moral advancement and of diminishing the 
number of victims, to the higher sanctions of the law! 2? 


Here Josiah Quincy expressed the very heart of his philos- 
ophy of reform: “to multiply the means of moral advance- 
ment,” a perfect example of the ideas of progress and moral 


21 Quincy, Remarks on ... Poverty ..., 10. 
22 Quincy, Remarks on... Poverty ..., 12. 
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law, and of the social consciousness which characterized the re- 
formers of the nineteenth century. 

The instruments for effecting this moral advancement 
among the criminal and the vicious were classification, separa- 
tion, labor, and solitary confinement. The last was indispen- 
sable: “the most terrible as a punishment, the only one, on 
which, in aid of labor, and in absence of spirituous liquors, 
any hope of reformation can be founded ... .”” ** 

Solitary confinement provided the offender with the neces- 
sary opportunities for quiet meditation upon his offenses until 
such time as he might be convinced of the wisdom of living ac- 
cording to the moral law. Labor was a scarcely less essential part 
of the process. It stemmed from the Calvinistic idea of thrift 
and industry. True reformation of the criminal and guarantee 
of employment for the poor depended upon a thorough under- 
standing of the nature and value of hard work. When Judge 
Quincy visited three boys and three girls in the Cambridge jail, 
he found the chief cause for complaint not in the living con- 
ditions of the jail, but in the fact that the children were “‘sitting 
opposite to one another, at a board, doing absolutely nothing.” 
It was incredible to Quincy that children should be condemned 
to spend the best years of their lives “in utter sloth and idle- 
ness, in a situation to incur the worst habits.” ** 

The problem of institutional facilities was aggravated by 
the mushrooming population of Boston after 1815. The alms- 
house system had been established in colonial times and was 
completely obsolete by 1820. The appointment in that year of 
Josiah Quincy by the state legislature to a special committee 
to investigate pauperism in Massachusetts was the first step 
toward the establishment of the House of Industry, in South 
Boston in 1821 under Quincy’s leadership. In 1823, the House 
of Correction was established under Mayor Quincy for those 
convicted on morals charges; in 1826, the House of Reforma- 
tion for Juvenile Offenders was created under the Vagabond 

Quincy, Remarks on ... Poverty ..., 21. 


24 Quincy, Remarks on ... Poverty ..., 18-19. 
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Act. These institutions alleviated for a time the crowding of 
facilities and made the Mayor’s policy of classification and 
separation an actuality. 

The establishment of the House of Industry is as much the 
story of the centralization of executive authority in city gov- 
ernment as a story of reform. To be sure, there was popular 
prejudice against the Mayor’s innovation. It was considered by 
some to be cruel to ask the poor and the destitute to leave the 
city and move to the new House of Industry where hard work, 
mainly farm labor, would be the basis of the program. The 
major opposition came from the Board of Overseers, a relic of 
the old town-meeting system of government. The Overseers, 
who controlled the Almshouse, saw in the new plan only the 
attempt of the new city government to rob them of their au- 
thority. In this suspicion they were in part correct; but the 
idea of reform was still inherent in the program. The reluc- 
tance of the Board of Overseers to co6perate with the Mayor 
delayed the opening of the House of Industry until August, 
1823.*° The Overseers continued their policy of resistance by 
refusing to submit their budget to the city as required by the 
Accountability of Expenditures Act.** The opposition of pri- 
vate individuals was forcefully expressed by a correspondent, 
styling himself as “““Prudence,’”’ who referred to the House of 
Industry program as a “vicious system toward paupers, an un- 
wise course of rigor toward vagabonds of both sexes, requir- 
ing great expenditures and costly edifices.” ** However, formal 
opposition ended in March, 1825, when the Almshouse was 
sold by the city. By the end of 1825 most of the original preju- 
dice against the House of Industry had subsided, and it was re- 
ported that “the present house at South Boston contains about 

25 The story of this long struggle between the Mayor and the Overseers is care- 
fully related in Quincy, A Municipal History .. . , 88-137. Cf. Columbian Cen- 
tinel, April 16, 1823; May 21, 1823; August g, 1823. 


26 The act was passed December 19, 1825. Columbian Centinel, January 11, 
1826. 


27 New England Palladium . . . , October 8, 1824. 
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as many as can be conveniently accommodated,” and that ad- 
ditional quarters would have to be found.** 

The House of Correction, established in October, 1823, ex- 
clusively for those convicted on vice and morals charges, was 
only a part of the Mayor’s “clean-up” campaign against immo- 
rality in the city. When the police hesitated to enforce laws in a 
particularly disorderly section, Quincy issued warrants for the 
arrest of troublesome characters on the basis of his powers as a 
justice of the peace. This act, plus revocation of liquor licenses, 
re-established respect for the law. On two occasions in 1826 
the Mayor called upon the husky draymen of the city to sup- 
press riots.*° 

The House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders was one 
of Quincy’s special projects, which he considered to be largely 
his own creation.*® Authority to establish the institution was 
obtained from the state legislature in March, 1826, and the 
“school” was set up in one wing of the new House of Correc- 
tion in South Boston. Not only were juvenile criminals sent 
to the House of Reformation, but also, by the Vagabond Act 
of the same year, all children living “an idle or dissolute life, 
whose parents are dead, or if living, from drunkenness or 
other vices, neglect to provide suitable employment, or exer- 
cise any salutary control over such children.” ** The provisions 
of this act were obviously too general to prevent the commit- 
ting of some children to the House of Reformation who should 
not have been there. 

However unsatisfactory the law, the House of Reformation 
proved to be a successful venture, largely due to the capable 
supervision of the Reverend Mr. E. M. P. Wells. A detailed de- 
scription of the House was included by Beaumont and Tocque- 

28 Bowen’s Boston News-Letter . .., November 5, 1825. 

29 Edmund Quincy, Life of Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts (Boston, 1869), 
396-397. Josiah Quincy, A Municipal History ..., 199. 

30 Edmund Quincy, 395. 


81 City of Boston, Report of the Standing Committee of the Common Council 
on the Subject of the House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders (Boston, 
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ville in their famous report of the American penal system. 
These investigators were especially impressed by the origi- 
nality of Mr. Wells’s plan for organizing the school. The in- 
mates were organized into a model society, with leaders of the 
group elected by the members. Discipline of individuals was 
maintained by their natural desire to be accepted as a member 
of the group. No corporal punishment was used in the House; 
the most severe discipline to which a child could be subjected 
was to be excluded from the daily religious exercises. The more 
trustworthy children were given special privileges for their 
good behavior, some being permitted to leave the building to 
perform certain duties. The main fault which the French in- 
vestigators found with the House of Reformation was that 
there was no segregation of the children at night. The systein 
hardly seemed wise to the Frenchmen, who concluded that the 
success of the Boston plan was due more to the Reverend Mr. 
Wells than to its intrinsic merits. 


Vv 


Another important aspect of Mayor Quincy’s reform pro- 
gram was the modernization of the fire-fighting forces of Bos- 
ton. In 1823, the existing system was essentially the one which 
had been adopted under the town government. Fire wardens 
were elected and companies organized in each ward of the 
town on a volunteer basis, the efficiency of the system depend- 
ing mainly on the competition between companies to be the 
first to reach the scene of the fire. However, the growing size 
of the city made fires more frequent and the distances greater 
so that the town found it necessary to award bonuses to those 
companies first reaching the fire. The increasing number of 
disastrous fires, in spite of the zeal and competition of the en- 
ginemen, convinced Quincy that it was the system, and not the 
men, which was at fault.** The Mayor’s program involved re- 

82 Gustave de Beaumont and Alexis de Tocqueville, Systeme Penitentiaire 
aux Etats-Unis et de son Application en France (3d. ed.; Paris, 1845), 210-217. 

33 Josiah Quincy, A Municipal History ..., 156. 
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organization of the personnel and the purchase of new equip- 
ment. In November, 1823, when the city government refused 
to increase the bonuses, the fire companies resigned, and vol- 
unteers manned the equipment during the emergency. During 
the next two years the mayor pushed forward his plans to pur- 
chase new engines, to make use of hose in fire-fighting, and to 
build reservoirs at convenient points throughout the city. The 
innovations met with considerable opposition. The introduc- 
tion of the use of hose was considered ridiculous to old engine- 
men who were accustomed to being in the thick of the smoke 
and fire. The purchase of engines from New York or Philadel- 
phia was considered an insult to the mechanics of Boston; and 
the reservoirs became popularly known as “the inverted monu- 
ments of Quincy’s extravagance.” ** However, there were those 
who supported the Mayor’s plan for modern equipment. 
After the incorporation of the fire department in June, 1825, 
and the appointment of Samuel D. Harris as Chief Engineer in 
January, 1826, the aims of the program were quickly achieved. 
In the same month, a new engine was received from New York, 
and the digging of a reservoir in Market Street was begun. In 
February the State Street and Hanover Street reservoirs were 
completed, while a new engine house was under construction 
on Pemberton’s Hill.** All these reforms were, of course, of 
real importance in safe-guarding life and property within the 
city. The most significant feature of the reforms, however, was 
the centralization of this city service in one department, re- 
sponsible to the Mayor and the Council. The development of 
urban problems made it impossible to entrust important city 
services to individual citizens on a volunteer basis. The grow- 
ing complexity of city life was forcing the municipal govern- 
ment to assume these responsibilities and provide for them in 
a business-like fashion. 
34 Edmund Quincy, 398. 
85 New England Palladium ..., June 25, 1824. 


36 Bowen’s Boston News-Letter ..., January 14, 1826; January 28, 1826; Feb- 
ruary 18, 1826. 
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VI 


The problem of health and sanitation was one matter which 
the Mayor from the beginning of his first term of office could 
not overlook. Of major concern to the city officials was the 
long-established practice of burying the dead in tombs under 
several of the churches in the city. In addition to whatever re- 
ligious significance may have been attached to the practice, 
there remained the fact that this method of interment was a 
source of revenue to the churches possessing such facilities. 
However, the poor construction of the tombs had led to nu- 
merous complaints from citizens who objected to the practice 
as dangerous to health. During Mayor Phillips’ administra- 
tion, the request of St. Paul’s Church to provide tombs had 
been granted, but only after the church agreed to meet certain 
requirements to insure protection against the spread of dis- 
ease.*? The petition of the Bromfield Street Church for per- 
mission to construct tombs was received in August, 1823, and 
was a matter of concern to the new Mayor. Quincy realized that 
to grant permission was unwise from the standpoint of health, 
but that not to grant such a permit was in effect to deprive one 
group of a source of income permitted to others. To a Bos- 
tonian Federalist such as Josiah Quincy, the protection of 
property rights was an important responsibility. Finally, the 
interests of health prevailed over those of property; and the 
church, acceding to the Mayor’s request, did not contest the 
Council’s decision to refuse the permission.** The problem 
was not solved with this decision. In 1826, an editorial writer 
in the News-Letter heartily objected to the practice. 


Our municipal authorities should control these receptacles of the 
dead in another manner: the voice of the city should be raised 
against the preservations of such awful depots of misery to the liv- 
ing.*® 

37 Columbian Centinel, January 1, 1823. 

88 Josiah Quincy, A Municipal History . . . , 98-100. 

89 Bowen’s Boston News-Letter ..., March 4, 1826. 
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Of more significance for the city of Boston was Josiah 
Quincy's efforts to formulate plans for a water system. In May, 
1825, the Mayor was appointed head of a committee of the 
Council to investigate “the practicability, expense, and expe- 
diency” of supplying the city with pure water.*® After a favor- 
able report by the committee, the Council appropriated one 
thousand dollars for a survey and estimate of the cost of the 
project. The survey by Professor Daniel Treadwell was com- 
pleted in November. The engineer estimated that approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 gallons per day would be required and that 
this amount could be supplied by the Charles River or by 
Spot Pond. 

In January, 1826, the Mayor presented the project to the 
city: 


Among the objects to which the attention of the City Council 
will be drawn the ensuing year, is that of a sufficient and never 
failing supply for our city of pure river or pond water, which shall 
be adequate for all purposes of protection against fire, and for all 
culinary and other domestic purposes, and capable of being in- 
troduced into every house in the city. I deem it my duty to state 
unequivocally that this object ought never to be lost sight of by the 
City Council, until effected upon a scale proportionate to its con- 
venience and our urgent necessities.* 


The Mayor emphasized the significance of the system for im- 
proving the public health. He expected that the plan would be 
opposed by those who objected to the expense involved; but, as 
in regard to other projects, the expense was outweighed by 
ultimate benefit to the city. He quoted the chief engineer of 
the Philadelphia water system to prove this point. In conclu- 
sion, Quincy emphasized that the project must not be com- 
mitted to private companies in order to reduce immediate 
costs. 

The Mayor’s enthusiasm was not sufficient to effect the reali- 


+0 Nathaniel J. Bradlee, History of the Introduction of Pure Water into the 
City of Boston (Boston, 1868), 3 


41 Bowen’s Boston News-Letter ..., January 7, 1826. 
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zation of these plans during his administration. For twenty 
years disputes were to rage over the source of the water supply, 
the capacity of the system, and the methods of construction.* 
However, to Josiah Quincy must go a large share of the credit 
for conception and instigation of the plan for adequate water 
facilities in Boston. 

VII 

The basis of Josiah Quincy’s career as reform mayor of Bos- 
ton was to be found in his own social philosophy and in the 
society in which he lived. In the years preceding 1822 his ex- 
periences as municipal judge in Boston had keenly impressed 
upon him the idea that the crimes and misfortunes of individ- 
uals were, in reality, often the responsibility of society and a 
product of the existing social system. As a believer in the per- 
fectability of man, Quincy believed that, through the use of 
practical reforms, these ills could be obliterated and a stable 
and happy society established upon the foundation of moral 
law. 

Armed with these concepts, Quincy was prepared to take 
advantage of the great opportunities which his new position 
offered him. He was free to mould to his own liking the new 
city charter, which in 1822 had been the subject of little in- 
terpretation. The transition of Boston from simple town life 
to a complex urban society rendered old methods and insti- 
tutions obsolete and reform necessary. 

Quincy’s reforms were practical rather than spectacular; 
they were the product of a man interested in social stability 
rather than one with a true humanitarian’s love for the com- 
mon man. Josiah Quincy was not a democrat; his ideal was “a 
people, thoroughly instructed in their social rights; deeply 
imbued with a sense of their moral duties; mild, flexible to 
every breath of legitimate authority, unyielding as fate, to un- 

42 The details of this dispute are recorded in Bradlee, 3-114; Loammi Bald- 
win, Report on Introducing Pure Water into the City of Boston (Boston, 1835); 


Boston, Commission to Devise a Plan for Supplying the City of Boston with 
Pure Water (Boston, 1837). 
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constitutional impositions.” ** He could not be counted (nor 
would he have wished to be) among the great leaders of social 
reform in his day. His program was pale and prosaic beside the 
dreams of an Orestes Brownson. However, one cannot deter- 
mine from these facts the true meaning of his reforms. The 
important fact is that Josiah Quincy’s reform program was 
but one manifestation of the social ferment of his age. 


43 Inaugural address, May 1, 1823, Columbian Centinel, May 7, 1823 





“ETHAN FROME” AND THE THEMES OF 
EDITH WHARTON’S FICTION 


BLAKE NEVIUS 


LTHOUGH much—perhaps too much—has been made of 

that minor classic of our literature, Ethan Frome, as a pic- 
ture of New England life and as a triumph of style and con- 
struction, its relation to Edith Wharton’s more characteristic 
and important stories has never been clearly established. 
Ethan Frome is not a “‘sport.” It belongs to the main tradition 
of Mrs. Wharton’s fiction, and it has a value, independent of 
its subject and techr ‘que, in helping us to define that tradi- 
tion. Alfred Kazin has linked it to The House of Mirth asa 
demonstration of the spiritual value of failure, but although 
this is a recurrent theme in Edith Wharton, particularly in 
the novels she wrote in the twenties, and is inescapable in the 
conclusion of The House of Mirth, it is no mean feat, I think, 
to reconcile it with the episode which forms the narrative 
framework of Ethan Frome. It is possible, as I intend to sug- 
gest, that the spectacle of Ethan’s prolonged and hopeless de- 
feat, reinforced by the glimpses of his spiritual isolation, his 
scarred and twisted body, and his querulous, demanding wom- 
enfolk, is intended to convey quite the opposite of what Mr. 
Kazin finds in the story. 

Having said this, I must add that this essay is only inciden- 
tally concerned with Ethan Frome. The best known of Edith 
Wharton's stories, it offers a familiar peg on which to hang 
certain generalizations that I want to make about her fiction- 
al themes. The generalizations are my main concern, but 
Ethan Frome has the virtue of illustrating them more clearly 
and simply perhaps than does any of the major novels. 

Beginning with The Fruit of The Tree (1907), the argu- 
ment of Mrs. Wharton’s novels focuses with varying depth 
but remarkable consistency on a single problem, which she 
once defined (although not with reference to her own work) 
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as ‘that immersion of the larger in the smaller nature which 
is one of the mysteries of the moral life.” Many well known 
novels—The Scarlet Letter, The Portrait of A Lady, and Of 
Human Bondage among others—have explored the problem 
in their own way. It is strikingly present in George Eliot, 
whom Edith Wharton, no less than Henry James, regarded as 
one of the masters of her art. It provides the central theme in 
Proust as Mrs. Wharton defines it: “the hopeless incurable 
passion of a sensitive man for a stupid uncomprehending 
woman.” But few novelists have exploited it as persistently 
as she did. Although it is prefigured in her early novelettes 
The Touchstone and Sanctuary, it is not until we are con- 
fronted in succession by The Fruit of The Tree, Ethan Frome, 
and The Reef that we are able to appreciate its centrality. 

A glance at the principal relationships in some of the stories 
may help confirm my point. In each case the emphasis falls on 
the baffling, wasteful submission of a superior nature to an in- 
ferior one, a phenomenon which Edith Wharton, no more 
than George Eliot or Henry James, was able to explain, but 
which presented intriguing possibilities to the novelist who 
believed that it was moral issues principally that guaranteed 
the life of fiction. In The Fruit of The Tree, John Amherst’s 
humanitarian program is hampered by the petty social aims 
of his first wife Bessy; and then, by an ironic inversion, the 
happiness of his second wife, Justine, is threatened by the lim- 
itations of his own moral vision. Ethan Frome is morally vic- 
timized by Zeena, Ralph Marvell (The Custom of The Coun- 
try) by Undine Spragg, Ann Eliza Bunner (The Bunner Sis- 
ters) by her sister Evelina. Lawyer Royall, in Summer, a man 
of Ethan Frome’s dignified stature, is thwarted and humili- 
ated by his passion for his self-centered ward Charity. Two of 
Edith Wharton’s rarest spirits, Halo Tarrant (Hudson River 
Bracketed and The Gods Arrive) and Anna Leath (The Reef), 
having blundered in their first marriages, find illusory com- 
pensation in Vance Weston and George Darrow. Martin 


soyne, in The Children, forgoes his chance of happiness with 
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Rose Sellars to rescue the Wheater children—a quixotic effort 
born of his hopeless middle-aged passion for the girl Judith, 
who can neither appreciate his sacrifice nor return his love. 
The examples can be multiplied to include every novel Edith 
Wharton wrote after The House of Mirth with the exception 
of A Son at The Front, in which the usual relationship is re- 
versed. 

How do these unequal partnerships come about? Invariably 
they originate in a sentimental error on the part of the des- 
tined victim. Amherst, in love with Bessy Westmore, is de- 
luded into thinking that she shares his interest in reform. 
Ethan Frome, grateful for Zeena’s devoted nursing of his par- 
ents, marries her. Ralph Marvell, naively fancying himself a 
Perseus, rescues his corn-belt Andromeda from the clutches 
of rich, lecherous, pop-eyed Peter Van Degen. Anna Leath, 
impatient of the restraints which the sheltered life has im- 
posed on her, is somewhat too anxious to extenuate Darrow’s 
conduct in the affair with Sophy Viner. Halo Spear marries 
Lewis Tarrant because she is grateful to him for rescuing her 
brother from a scandal and for underwriting her parents’ fi- 
nancial future. Newland Archer is trapped by his own futile 
logic into giving up Ellen Olenska for the duller and more re- 
spectable charms of May Welland. The motive in each case is 
high-minded, and the act calls for a generous, if vain, display 
of altruism. 

In the anti-romantic tradition, none of the love affairs in 
Edith Wharton’s novels acquires interest or significance until 
one or both the partners is married. Once she has her charac- 
ters ensnared as a result of their sentimental miscalculations, 
she is able to introduce a second, contingent theme. In all of 
the stories I have mentioned, she proceeds directly to the 
question: What is the extent of one’s moral obligation to those 
individuals who, legally or within the framework of manners, 
conventions, taboos, apparently have the strictest claim on 
one’s loyalty? This question occupies the center of Edith 
Wharton’s moral consciousness as it reveals itself in fiction. 
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It is the great question posed by Ethan Frome. There is no 
doubt in her mind regarding the prior assumption that a 
sense of individual responsibility is the only basis of social or- 
der and development. But she is seeking the most liberal in- 
terpretation of that axiom consistent with her inherited no- 
tions of fair play and respectability. In all of these novels she 
is trying to determine the limits of responsibility. 

Looking back, we can see that the whole of her subsequent 
thematic development is implied in The Fruit of The Tree. 
An earnest, rather dull, and unsuccessful novel, it was evident- 
ly designed as Mrs. Wharton’s contribution to the reform 
movement which, shortly after the turn of the century, had 
captured the novelists as well as the journalists, social work- 
ers, and general public. But her investigation of one of the 
basic social problems of the day—the responsibility of the fac- 
tory owner for the physical and moral welfare of his employ- 
ees—is conducted half-heartedly at best; and it is apparent, 
before the novel gets well under way, that the author’s real 
sympathies and interests are going to run away with her orig- 


inal intention. This is precisely what happens. The story is 


easily diverted from its muckraking pretensions by the com- 
plicated moral problem which arises out of the relations of 
the four principal characters; and as this interest usurps the 
center of attention, Justine Brent takes over from John Am- 
herst as protagonist. 

The story, rather brutally simplified, is this: John Amherst, 
a foreman in a large New England textile factory, convinces 
its absentee owner, a widow named Bessy Westmore, that basic 
reforms in the policy and conditions at the plant are needed. 
Essentially a frivolous person, she is for a time absorbed in his 
vision, marries him (Mrs. Wharton having assured us that, 
despite his occupation, his antecedents are impeccable), and 
then loses interest in his plans. The marriage goes rapidly 
downhill. In defiance of Amherst’s wishes, Bessy takes an in- 
tractable mare for a gallop over the icy winter roads, is thrown 
and injures her spine. A long ordeal of pain, which can end 
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only in death, is cut short when Justine Brent, a former school- 
mate who is serving as emergency nurse, deliberately adminis- 
ters a fatal dose of morphine. Amherst and Justine are mar- 
ried. Inevitably, the latter’s complicity in Bessy’s death is re- 
vealed by the doctor in charge of the case, who happens to be 
a disappointed suitor of Justine’s. Amherst, shocked and, as 
it develops, unexpectedly obtuse, fails to rise to the occasion, 
and the hitherto singularly happy marriage is jeopardized. 
Justine performs the usual expiation without which few nov- 
els of the period were complete, and the story concludes with 
a reconciliation on a somewhat lower level of mutual confi- 
dence. 

What seems at first glance to be a fault in the management 
of the plot may well be intentional. Mrs. Wharton has at- 
tempted the difficult feat of introducing two centers of revela- 
tion, but unfortunately they are not expanded simultaneous- 
ly, and this accounts for the broken-backed structure of the 
novel. Nevertheless, there is a repetition of the thematic pat- 
tern which provides a certain formal unity. Amherst’s failure 
to raise his first wife, Bessy, to his level of moral insight and 
conviction is followed by Justine’s near-failure to raise Am- 
herst to hers; the disaster which concludes the first experiment 
is narrowly averted in the second. Clearly, however, it is Jus- 
tine’s ‘“‘case”’ which is the pivotal one. Her dilemma involves 
the question of her responsibility to the other three main 
characters, whose moral sensibilities are less acute than her 
own. At one time or another, the individual fates of Amherst, 
Bessy, and the young doctor Stephen Wyant pass into her un- 
willing control. The result in each instance is that the larger 
nature of Justine, which has argued consistently for the free- 
dom to act on its most generous impulses, is betrayed by the 
smaller natures surrounding it, but particularly by Amherst, 
who cannot penetrate to the clear moral atmosphere in which 
her decisions are formed. 

There is never any doubt in Justine’s mind as to the moral 
justification of euthanasia under the particular circumstances 
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which compelled her to act. The purity of her motive is un- 
deniable. But the step is taken with little thought of its pos- 
sible consequences, and it is only after its exposure threatens 
the happiness of several people that the moral issue loses its 
original simplicity and becomes compromised with questions 
outside the abstract realm. Too late, Justine learns what Delia 
Ralston in The Old Maid is to learn, that it is “a terrible 
thing, a sacrilegious thing to interfere with another’s destiny, 
to lay the tenderest touch upon any human being’s right to 
love and suffer after his own fashion,” and that her responsi- 
bility is limited, practically if not ideally, by the complexity 
of the human situation and the fact that the gods are jealous 
of their prerogatives. 

As might be expected, the moral implications of divorce 
are debated endlessly in Edith Wharton's fiction. The tradi- 
tional prejudice of her class outlawed it. It was one of the 
convenient arrangements introduced by the nouveau riche in- 
vaders of her old New York, and partly because of her in- 
stinctive hostility to this group she rejected it (in her fiction, 
at least) as a solution. In spite of the latitude with which she 
discusses certain moral problems, she generally rests her case 
on the status quo. There is a pronounced straining at the 
seams of conventional morality, and an occasional triumph of 
open-mindedness, as in the treatment of euthanasia in The 
Fruit of The Tree; but in her fiction, as in her life, flat re- 
beilion is usually disparaged or at least shown to be futile. 

There is of course a reason for this, which is rooted in the 
puritan sub-soil of Edith Wharton’s nature. The morality of 
an act is evaluated in terms of its cost to others. When Mr. 
Langhope, Amherst’s father-in-law, proposes divorce as the 
solution to his daughter’s difficulties, Mrs. Ansell protests: 
“Bessy will never be happy in the new way.” 

‘What do you call the new way?” 

“Launching one’s boat over a human body—or several, as 
the case may be.”’ 


Given the notion of individual responsibility, no human 
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destiny can be detached from those it touches, directly or in- 
directly, and the ramifications of a selfish or thoughtless act 
are indefinitely extended. The individual justification, as in 
the case of Justine Brent, is forced to yield to the larger ques- 
tion of the act’s effect on the social structure as a whole. 

Taken in this light, one of Edith Wharton’s comments in 
her review of Leslie Stephen’s George Eliot not only betrays 
the characteristic bent of her interests, but may go a long way 
in explaining to her biographer—when he is permitted to ap- 
pear—her own position: 


All of George Eliot’s characters shrink with a peculiar dread from 
any personal happiness acquired at the cost of the social organ- 
ism; yet her own happiness was acquired at such cost. That she 
felt herself justified by special circumstances her letters assert, and 
those who know her best have repeatedly affirmed. She wrote, in 
a moment of profound insight [italics mine], that “the great prob- 
lem of the shifting relation between passion and duty is clear to no 
man who is capable of apprehending it”; but she never ceased to 
revere the law she transgressed. . . . 


The “shifting relation between passion and duty” is merely 
another way of formulating the second problem I have been 
discussing. Edith Wharton’s attempt to define the limits of 
responsibility is an act of mediation, as uncertain as George 
Eliot’s, between the claims of passion and duty. She is not a 
problem novelist. Except in some of the early short stories, 
her themes never become merely problems, demonstrations, 
propositions. The dilemmas of her characters, however much 
light they may shed on the nature of the conflict, are never 
resolved, unless, as I have remarked, by a return to the status 
quo—witness Ethan Frome, The Reef, The Age of Innocence. 
Her own experience, we must believe, was a perpetual testing- 
ground for her situations, but it provided no final answers. 
Her separation and divorce from Edward Wharton were not 
followed, as might have been anticipated, by a rationalization 
of the act in fiction: there is no discernible compromise in her 
attitude toward divorce. 
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On the contrary, there is a tendency in her later novels and 
short stories toward an almost iron-clad rectitude in the treat- 
ment of ethical questions—a tendency in which a certain hard- 
ness and even a certain cruelty are involved, and which is lia- 
ble to outrage the sensibilities of a later, more tolerant gener- 
ation. It is, we sometimes feel, a rectitude which compromises 
itself temporarily in open discussion of the issues only to 
emerge triumphant in the tone of her conclusions. It is notice- 
able as early as The Reef (1912), with its regrettable final chap- 
ter, and it frequently weakens her later novels by encouraging 
the impression of dowager-like severity. 

But to return to Ethan Frome: The final, lingering note of 
the story, it seems to me, is one of despair arising from the 
contemplation of spiritual waste. Ethan himself sounds it just 
before his last, abortive attempt to escape his destiny: 


Other possibilities had been in him, possibilities sacrificed, one by 
one, to Zeena’s narrow-mindedness and ignorance. And what good 
had come of it? She was a hundred times bitterer and more dis- 
contented than when he had married her: the one pleasure left 
her was to inflict pain on him. All the healthy instincts of self-de- 
fence rose up in him against such waste... . 


And taking Mrs. Wharton's novels as a group, that note swells 
into a refrain whose burden, as George Darrow in The Reef 
formulates it, is “the monstrousness of useless sacrifices.” Here 
is the ultimate result of that “immersion of the larger in the 
smaller nature which is one of the mysteries of the moral life.” 
As a theme, the inutility of self-sacrifice is merged repeatedly 
with the primary theme of the limits of individual responsi- 
bility. A realization of “the monstrousness of useless sacri- 
fices” encourages the characters’ selfish, passional bent, while 
the puritanical assertion of responsibility opposes it. For 
Ethan, as for most of Edith Wharton’s protagonists who are 
confronted by the same alternatives—Ann Eliza Bunner, New- 
land Archer, Charlotte Lovell, Kate Clephane, Nona Man- 
ford, Martin Boyne—the inherited sense of duty is strong 
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enough to conquer, but the victory leaves in its wake the sense 
of futility which self-sacrifice entails. 

How and to what degree does the situation in Ethan Frome 
embody this conflict? No element in the characterization of 
Ethan is more carefully brought out than the suggestion of 
his useful, even heroic possibilities. He had longed to become 
an engineer, had acquired some technological training, and is 
still reading desultorily in the field when the narrator en- 
counters him. This is one aspect of his personality. There is 
still another which helps explain why Edith Wharton is pre- 
disposed to treat his case with the utmost sympathy: 


He had always been more sensitive than the people about him to 
the appeal of natural beauty. His unfinished studies had given 
form to this sensibility and even in his unhappiest moments field 
and sky spoke to him with a deep and powerful persuasion. 


Add to these qualities his superior gifts of kindness, generosi- 
ty, and sociability, and his impressive physical appearance 
(“Even then he was the most striking figure in Starkfield, 
though he was but the ruin of a man”), and it is evident that 
Edith Wharton set about, as Melville did with Ahab, to in- 
vest her rather urpromising human material with a tragic 
dignity. 

It is in view of his potentialities that Ethan’s marriage to 
Zeena is a catastrophe. By the time Mattie Silver appears on 
the scene, he is only twenty-eight but already trapped by cir- 
cumstances and unable to extend the horizon of his future be- 
yond the family graveyard. Mattie, once she has become the 
victim of Zeena’s jealousy, offers a way out which Ethan is 
quick to follow. But immediately his plans are set afoot, things 
begin to close in on him again: farm and mill are mortgaged, 
he has no credit, and time is against him. Moreover, even in 
the heat of his resentment he cannot disregard Zeena’s plight: 
‘It was only by incessant labour and personal supervision that 
Ethan drew a meagre living from the land, and his wife, even 
if she were in better health than she imagined, could never 
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carry such a burden alone.” His rebellion dies out, only to be 
rekindled the next morning as Mattie is about to leave. Sud- 
denly it occurs to him that if he pleads Zeena’s illness and the 
need of a servant, Andrew Hale may give him an advance on 
some lumber. He starts on foot for Starkfield, meets Mrs. Hale 
enroute, is touched by her expression of sympathy (“You've 
had an awful mean time, Ethan Frome’’), continues toward 
his rendezvous—and is suddenly pulled up short by the reali- 
zation that he is planning to appeal to the Hales’ sympathy to 
obtain money from them on false pretences. It is the turning- 
point of the action: 


With the sudden perception of the point to which his madness had 
carried him, the madness fell and he saw his life before him as it 
was. He was a poor man, the husband of a sickly woman, whom his 
desertion would leave alone and destitute; and even if he had the 
heart to desert her he could have done so only by deceiving two 
kindly people who had pitied him. 


Although he is neatly hemmed in by circumstance, it is 
Etiian’s own sense of responsibility that blocks the last avenue 
of escape and condemns him to a life of sterile expiation. 

In Ethan Frome the themes I have mentioned are developed 
without the complexity that the more sophisticated charac- 
ters and setting of The Fruit of The Tree and The Reef re- 
quire; they are reduced to the barest statement of their possi- 
bilities. To a person of Ethan’s limited experience and capaci- 
ty for straightforward judgments, the issues present them- 
selves with the least ambiguity or encouragement to evasion; 
and in this, I believe, we have the measure of the subject’s val- 
ue for Mrs. Wharton. As her characters approach her own 
sphere, their motives disentangle themselves with increasing 
difficulty from her own and their actions are regulated by a 
closer censure; they become more complex and are apt to lose 
their way amid fine distinctions and tentative judgments. 
They are aware, like Woburn in the short story “A Cup of 
Cold Water,” of the impossibility of basing a decision upon 
absolutes: 
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Was not all morality based on a convention? What was the stanch- 
est code of ethics but a trunk with a series of false bottoms? Now 
and then one had the illusion of getting down to absolute right 
or wrong, but it was only a false bottom—a removable hypothesis 
—with another false bottom underneath. There was no getting be- 
yond the relative. 


Ethan Frome is closer than any of her characters to the 
source of the ideas which underlie Edith Wharton's ethical 
judgments. Puritanism has lost very little of its hold on that 
portion of the New England mind which he represents and 
its ideas have not been weakened, as they have in the more 
populous industrial and commercial centers, by two centuries 
of enlightenment based on what Bernard Shaw calls the Mer- 
canto-Christian doctrine of morality. It is not surprising that 
many persons unacquainted with Edith Wharton’s biography 
associate her—and not wholly on the strength of Ethan Frome 
—with Boston or with New England as a whole. Whatever the 
influences exerted by her New York origin and. background 
and her long career abroad, it is the moral order of Ethan 


Frome’s world that governs the view of reality in all her 
novels. 





ISRAEL MAUDUIT 


ROBERT J. TAYLOR 


SRAEL Mauduit goes unmentioned in most histories of 

England and of the United States, for his part in the Revo- 
lution was a minor one, largely played behind the scenes. Still, 
he was well known to Lord North, George Grenville, ‘Thomas 
Hutchinson, and other men on both sides of the water. In mod- 
ern parlance, Mauduit was both a contact man and lobbyist, a 
go-between for those who had axes to grind and needed help 
in getting a hearing from the Ministry or from members of 
Parliament. If a bill needed lobbying through Commons, Mau- 
duit might be enlisted to compose a pamphlet, buttonhole an 
M. P., or dash off an angry letter to the newspapers. If a colo- 
nial assembly had pared down the salary of a King’s officer, 
Mauduit would be sure to know whom to approach for relief. 
Among the Tory clique in London, “See Mr. Mauduit” was 
something of a by-word for those who had taken shelter there 
from the stormy rebellion overseas. Besides his work as con- 
tact man and lobbyist, Mauduit had another job—acting as 
front-man for the Ministry. Lord North and others found his 
able pen useful to release trial balloons and to carry on pam- 
phlet wars. 

Yet the man was not a hireling only, for he helped to form 
opinion as well as market it, and frequently he refused money 
for his services when he thought the cause was just. Since he 
was a prosperous woolen-draper, public affairs were an avoca- 
tion, but a lucrative one certainly. He probably enjoyed being 
in the swim—waiting in my lord’s chambers to press a claim, 
féting a young M. P. at a private dinner, or occasionally writing 
a pamphlet of first importance. At his death in 1787, The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine gave him nearly a full column in its obitu- 
aries, and The European Magazine and London Review ran 
a two-installment memoir, including an engraved portrait. 
His career is of interest today because of his work as unofficial 
colonial agent, his friendship for Hutchinson, and his pam- 
phleteering for the Ministry. 
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Israel Mauduit was born in 1708 in the western part of Eng- 
land and received his early education in the Dissenters School 
at Taunton.’ He was trained as a dissenting minister and 
preached for a time both abroad and in England. His career 
as a minister was brief, however, for he soon went into the 
woolen business with his brother Jasper in Lime Street. They 
were apparently very successful since Israel left behind him 
a good fortune, and the letter-books of a Virginia factor show 
that Mauduit and Company did an active business in Virginia.* 

Mauduit first came into prominence as the author of a pam- 
phlet entitled Considerations on the Present German War, 
which was published anonymously in 1760 and went through 
six editions by 1761. At the time he wrote, England was allied 
with Prussia against Austria in the Third Silesian War and at 
the same time was carrying on the Seven Years War with 
France. Mauduit’s thesis was that England, being primarily a 
naval power, and hopelessly inferior to France in land war- 
fare on the Continent, ought to abandon her alliance with 
Prussia and concentrate on capturing the wealthy French 
colonies in the West Indies. The pamphlet ran to over one 
hundred pages of cogent, factual argument, which was here 
and there spiced with tart evaluations of uncritical popular 
assumptions. Mauduit attempted to answer every argument 
which might be urged against his position, denying in turn 
that the war would further the cause of Protestantism, that the 
loss of Hanover would be of any great consequence, and that 
the treaty with Prussia was in any way advantageous.’ The 
whole piece shows a realistic grasp of power politics set forth 
in terms of population and economic resources. The pamphlet 
was answered, of course, and Mauduit returned to his theme 
in Occasional Thoughts on the Present German War. Ap- 

1 For biographical details see The Gentleman’s Magazine, Lvu, 549 (June, 


1787) and The European Magazine and London Review, x1, 383-384 (June, 1787) 
and xu, 6-8 (July, 1787). 

2 “Letter Book of Francis Jerdone,” William and Mary Quarterly, xiv (First 
Series, 1906), 141-144. 


3 Considerations on the Present German War (London, 1760), 17 ff.; 32 f.; 
and 38 ff. 
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parently his first effort had tremendous influence, for Walpole 
wrote of it that it “had more operation in working a change on 
the minds of men, than perhaps ever fell to the lot of a pam- 
phlet,” and Smollett gave it similar high praise.‘ 

According to Walpole, Lord Hardwicke inspired the writ- 
ing of Mauduit’s Considerations, and the success of the per- 
formance later caused the Earl of Bute to bestow a place upon 
the author.’ One of Mauduit’s obituary notices, on the other 
hand, mentions a government pension of £600 per annum.*° 
In 1763 Mauduit was named customer at Southampton,’ and 
this may well have been the place given to him by Bute. In the 
John Carter Brown Library there is an anonymous pamphlet 
attributed to Mauduit, signed “Britannicus,”’ and published 
in 1762, which may have helped to stir Bute’s generous im- 
pulses, for it follows the line of reasoning of the earlier tracts, 
praises Bute’s ministry for breaking the treaty with Prussia, 
and roundly attacks the old policies of the Pitt administration. 
“Britannicus” avers strongly, perhaps too strongly, that he is 
unknown to Bute, but a certain fulsomeness suggests that the 
writer hopes to remain unknown no longer. Especially redo- 
lent of the place-seeker are the attacks on newspaper charges 
of too much Scotch influence around the throne.* 

By the time he had been appointed customer at Southamp- 
ton, Israel Mauduit had already assumed other tasks, for in 
April, 1762, his brother Jasper had been appointed to act as 
colonial agent for the Province of Massachusetts-Bay,® and be- 
cause Jasper’s health was bad, brother Israel was helping him 

4 Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of King George III (New York, 
1894), I, 25 and quotation from Smollett in European Magazine, x1, 384. For a 
modern opinion see William L. Grant, “Canada Versus Guadeloupe, an Epi- 
sode of the Seven Years War,” American Historical Review, xvul, 737 (July, 1912). 

5 Walpole, Memoirs of George III, 1, 25. 

6 European Magazine, xu, 8. 

7 Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxiul, 98 (February, 1763). 

8A Letter to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Common 
Council and Citizens of London Concerning the Peace Now in Agitation Be- 
tween Gt. Britain and France (London, 1762). 

% Acts and Laws of His Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England (Boston, 1759-1768), 490 ff. 
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out with his work. The selection of Jasper as agent is an in- 
teresting bit of politics in itself. Presumably the influence of 
William Bollan, the former agent, had steadily waned since his 
father-in-law, Governor Shirley, had been replaced in 1757. 
Moreover, Bollan’s friendship for Thomas Hutchinson made 
him disliked by the Otises, who had become open enemies of 
Hutchinson since the latter had been appointed Chief Justice 
instead of James Otis, Sr. in 1760.1? Governor Bernard and 
those he influenced wanted Richard Jackson as colonial agent, 
and another group favored Hutchinson.” In addition to this 
split of interests, there was a religious complication, for Jona- 
than Mayhew, famous Revolutionary preacher, and other Dis- 
senters were worried at that time about the establishment of 
an American episcopate; the appointment of an agent who was 
a Dissenter was felt to be distinctly advantageous.” Bollan, an 
Episcopalian, had to go, and Jasper Mauduit, whose brother 
had been a dissenting minister, won the agency. 

Soon after Jasper had accepted his commission, he was ask- 
ing that his brother be appointed to assist him in his duties. 
Both James Otis, Jr. and Jonathan Mayhew wrote to Jasper in 
the fall of 1762, explaining that the time was not ripe for such a 
move. Those who had favored continuing Bollan were still an 
organized faction, and the governor himself clung to Jackson 
as his choice for agent. Otis added that the governor had al- 
ready promised to veto any attempt to add Israel’s name, and 
Mayhew touched upon the expense such an addition would 
bring to the province.** The always frugal House of Represen- 
tatives took the bull by the horns in January, 1763, voting that 
Israel could act for the province in all cases when his brother 

10 Malcolm Freiberg, “William Bollan, Agent of Massachusetts,” More Books, 
xx, No. 5, 168-170 (May, 1948). 


11 See the letters of James Otis to Jasper Mauduit in Jasper Mauduit, Collec- 
tions of the Massachusetts Historical Society (Boston, 1918), LxxIv, 29 ff. and 
76 ff. 

12 See Coll. M. H. S., Lxxiv, gon., and George Bancroft, History of the United 
States (New York, 1889), I, 553. 

13 See letter from Otis to Jasper Mauduit, October 28, 1762 and letter from 


Mayhew to Jasper Mauduit, November 17, 1762. Both printed in Coll. M. H. S., 
Lxxiv, 76 and 87. 
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could not attend, ‘Provided always, and this appointment is 
on express Condition that the Province be put to no further 
Expense for the agency than if this appointment had not been 
made. . . .” The bill was sent up to the Council but failed of 
concurrence, and on January 21 in the House “The Question 
(after Debate) was put Whether the House will adhere to their 
own Vote and send it up by a Committee? It pass’d in the Nega- 
tive.” ‘* From that time on no serious attempt was made to give 
Israel official status as Jasper’s assistant, but the two brothers 
were fed a stream of politician’s excuses—it was ‘“‘inconvenient 
at this time’; a new Court had been elected but still contained 
supporters of Bollan; other business was more pressing; the 
Court was in confusion, having had to move to Cambridge to 
avoid the small-pox.*® 

Even though he had no official status, Israel Mauduit did a 
good deal of lobbying for Massachusetts-Bay. One of the first 
problems confronting Jasper was to get the province suitably 
compensated for recent military expenditures. Typical of the 
leg-work that Jasper asked of his brother was his request that 
Israel appear at a hearing on the apportionment of £10,000 
among the colonies. Jasper had gone to Bristol to take the 
waters, having first persuaded the clerks in the treasury to send 
word post-haste if the lords were going to take up the matter of 
the apportionment. Jasper had scarcely got out of the city when 
he got word that the hearing was to take place in a day or two. 
He sent a message to Israel, who was in Hampshire at the time, 
and the latter rode post all night to get to London in time for 
the hearing.*® 

The most important issues during Jasper’s tenure as agent 
were the revenue bills brought in by George Grenville—the 
Sugar Act and the Stamp Act. Israel took an active part in all 
that the agency did to present the case of the province; in fact, 
his réle was much more than that of leg-man, for his brother 

14 Massachusetts Archives, xx1, 269-270. 

15 See Coll. M. H. S., LXXIV, 94; 123-124; 161; 149-150. 


16 Letter from Jasper Mauduit to the Secretary, August 8, 1763. Massachu- 
setts Archives, XXII, 303. 
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deferred to Israel’s greater connections and more able pen. On 
the day that Grenville presented his resolutions in Parliament, 
March 10, 1764, Israel wrote to the colony explaining the pro- 
posals, adding “but what gave me most concern to hear, was a 
Resolve stating the opinion of the committee that three pence 
a Gallon be put on all foreign Milasses [sic] imported into N. 
America. Another Resolution was for a Stamp Duty.” *7 Ap- 
parently Israel got right down to business, for three days later 
Jasper wrote to the Speaker that his brother was already work- 
ing with “two Secretaries of the Treasury, and with several of 
the members” to secure opposition to the resolutions in Parlia- 
ment; and a few days later Jasper wrote again, saying that he 
had “taken every measure in conjunction with my Brother & 
Mr. Jackson & others to get the Duty on Molassus [sic] lower’d 
to 14 or 2¢ per Gallon. Nor has anything been wanting in my 
Brother since Saturday when your Letter came to hand,” add- 
ing that he himself had been unable to leave his bed."* 

Over a month before, Israel had addressed a memorial to the 
Lords of the Treasury on the subject of the molasses duty. It 
will be recalled that reductions in the duty and strict enforce- 
ment were proposed by the Commissioners of the Customs as 
early as 1763.° The memorial set forth at some length the im- 
portance of rum to commerce, noting that it was a chief means 
whereby the province obtained money to buy English goods, 
that molasses from the English islands was insufficient to sup- 
port the rum trade, and that strict enforcement of duties on 
molasses would only encourage the French to become competi- 
tors in manufacturing and selling rum. The memorial remind- 
ed the lords of the treasure that had been expended in the 
Canadian War, asserting that “upwards of Four hundred and 
Fifty thousand Pounds of their own Money” had been spent, 
and affirmed that no more than one penny per gallon should 

17 Letter from Israel Mauduit, March 10, 1764. Massachusetts Archives, xxu, 
a Jasper Mauduit to the Speaker, March 13, 1764. Massachusetts Archives, 


XXII, 359, and Jasper Mauduit to A. Oliver, March 21, 1764. Massachusetts 
Archives, Xx, 360. 


19 John C. Miller, Origins of the American Revolution (Boston, 1943), 100. 
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be assessed if trade was not to be stifled, though the agent 
would acquiesce to two pence in “‘deference to your Lordships 
Judgment.” The tract closed by noting that the duty would 
depart from custom in that it would tax a raw material with- 
out permitting a drawback for exportation.” The memorial 
was favorably received in Massachusetts except that it was felt 
the agent had exceeded his authority in agreeing to any 
amount of duty without express instructions from the Gen- 
eral Court.** The copy of the memorial in the John Carter 
Brown Library has a manuscript note opposite the statement 
of colonial expenditures in the war which reads as follows: “I 
believed in this at that time; but afterwards had reason to 
doubt it.”” One would like to know whether this was written by 
Israel himself; later he came to doubt a good many things 
about the colonial cause. 

About this same time, Israel was busying himself in another 
matter affecting the economic interests of the colonies. In Feb- 
ruary, 1764, he wrote that he was “preparing and solliciting a 
bill in parliament for the encouragement of the whale fishery,” 
and in April he was pleased to announce that the bill had 
passed both houses and was only awaiting the King’s signa- 
ture.** This bill reduced the duty on whale fins to a nominal 
figure and thereby put the colonial fishermen on a more nearly 
equal footing with their British rivals. Mauduit asserted that 
he had lobbied the bill on his own initiative as a result of con- 
versations he had had the previous summer with some gentle- 
men from Boston. The conclusion of his second letter, written 
. April 10, 1764, is worth quoting for what it reveals about his 
attitude toward the colonies: 


It is a Satisfaction to me to have carried the bill through the two 
houses & without putting the province to any Expence. They will 


20 A Memorial to the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. MS 
date February g, 1764 on the copy in the J. C. B. Library. Though this memorial 
is signed J. Mauduit, it was entirely written by Israel. See Coll. M. H.S., LXxiv, 
144n. 

21 Letter from Thomas Cushing to Jasper Mauduit, April 9, 1764. Coll. 
M. H. S., LXx1v, 158. 


22 Massachusetts Archives, Lv1, 411 and xxi, 366. 
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consider it as a proof of the equal & Impartial regard of Govern- 
ment toward all his Majestys Subjects: and the General court will 
be pleas’d to accept of it as an Effect of the attention paid by a Well 
wisher to their Interest.?* 


Viewing the bill as evidence of the government’s impartial re- 
gard for all subjects hardly suggests the whole-hearted colo- 
nial agent; it sounds rather like a sermon from on high, fore- 
shadowing Mauduit’s later attitudes. Bancroft considered the 
whale bill as one of Grenville’s “palliatives,” ** and it may be 
that Mauduit was not as disinterested here as he claimed. 

Before concluding this summary of Israel’s work as lobby- 
ist for Massachusetts-Bay, one ought to mention his part in the 
Stamp Act discussions with Grenville. In a letter to the Secre- 
tary, Andrew Oliver, Jasper described the meeting the agents 
had with Grenville in May, 1764, recording the discussion as 
follows: 


That therefore, tho he [Grenville] doubted not but that the 
Colonies would wish rather to have no tax at all; yet as the necessi- 
ties of Government rendered it an indispensable duty, he should 
certainly bring in such a Bill. And in the meantime he should leave 
it to each province to signify their Assent to such a Bill in General, 
or their requests about any particular modifications of it as they 
should think fit. My Brother took the Liberty of desiring to have 
the particular heads of the Bill; without which he said it would 
be asking the province to assent to they did not know what. But 
was answered, that that was not necessary.”° 


On this occasion Israel saw the difficulty of accepting Gren- 
ville’s offer. Without knowing what was expected of them, the 
colonies could scarcely raise the money themselves to ward off 
the Stamp Act. Yet some years later Israel wrote an “Account of 
a Conference, between the Late Mr. Grenville and the Colony- 
Agents” and appended it to the fourth edition of his history of 
New England. In this version of the conference, Grenville is 
made to appear as making a genuine offer. Indeed, the osten- 
23 Massachusetts Archives, xxl, 367. 


24 Bancroft, History of the U. S., m, 71. 
25 Quoted in Coll. M. H. S., LXxiv, 147n. 
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sible excuse for the pamphlet was to correct the assertions of 
Burke, who in Commons had denied that Grenville gave the 
colonies the option of taxing themselves. The later Israel for- 
got his earlier objections to the indefiniteness of Grenville’s 
proposal.** 

Whether this shift in emphasis indicates a change in Israel’s 
attitude toward the colonies is one of the central problems in 
interpreting his career. As later discussion will show, Israel was 
an outspoken critic of the colonies and a firm supporter of the 
Crown and ministry all during the disputes which followed 
the Stamp Act and led ultimately to independence. Can it be 
said that he changed from a colonial supporter to a govern- 
ment man? The materials on which to base a conclusion are 
fragmentary, but probably the key to his conduct is to be 
found in the kind of réle he played—that of contact man. He 
lobbied for Massachusetts-Bay because he was asked to by his 
brother, and because that was the kind of activity he enjoyed. 
Perhaps, too, he hoped for an official appointment later, 
though the salary was small. When he appeared at a hearing 
or wrote a memorial, he was in no way involving his principles; 
he was merely trying to get what he could out of the existing 
powers. In fact, his work was done before the colonies had 
even shaped their opposition to the revenue acts in terms of 
fundamental principles. His lobbying for a reduction in the 
molasses duty in no sense allied him with the colonies against 
Grenville—any more than endeavoring to secure a salary for 
Hutchinson ranged him against Townshend and North. When 
the Stamp Act exploded in riots in America, Israel washed his 
hands of the colonies. He grasped none of the more funda- 
mental issues involved.** There was no question of his chang- 

26 See the “Account of a Conference between the Late Mr. Grenville and the 
Colony-Agents” appended to the 4th edition of Mauduit’s A Short View of the 
History of the New England Colonies (London, 1776). The account appeared 
first in February, 1774, being circulated in Parliament before being published 


in the newspapers. See E. S. Morgan, “The Postponement of the Stamp Act,” 
William and Mary Quarterly, vu, 382 (July, 1950). 

271 have been unable to discover any letters from Mauduit written at the 
time of the Stamp Act riots, but one written April 11, 1767 gives his attitudes 
on compensating the victims and at the same time granting amnesty to the 
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ing sides, then, for there were no real sides until the issues were 
dramatically drawn, and that was after Jasper had been re- 
lieved of the agency. When the time came for choosing, Israel’s 
choice of the Ministry in preference to the colonies was to be 
expected. He held a government place and was temperamental- 
ly opposed to defiance of governmental authority. 

That Israel would be likely to side with the Ministry as the 
debate grew warmer was not obvious, however, to many Mas- 
sachusetts legislators, for upon Jasper’s resignation from office, 
Israel received a good deal of support as successor to his 
brother. According to Hutchinson, when the new agent was 
chosen in January, 1765, the vote was sixty-six for Jackson and 
forty-four for Mauduit, and to achieve this victory it was neces- 
sary for those supporting Bollan to switch their support to 
Jackson, a little to Hutchinson’s embarrassment, for later he 
had to explain to Bollan his failure to support him. Hutchin- 
son gave a plainly religious reason for some of Mauduit’s 
strength: “blind bigotry . . . influenced some who suppose 
none but a dissenter from the established church fit for any 
post...), .° * 

At this time Hutchinson was willing to prevent the choice 
of Mauduit at all costs, yet later the two men became warm 
friends. That they should be drawn to each other is not sur- 
prising, for they were alike in their great regard for law and 
order and in their deference to authority. But the friendship 
was firmly cemented, too, by a series of favors that Mauduit 
performed for Hutchinson. A year after Hutchinson had 
thrown his weight against Mauduit in the election of colony- 
agent, he wrote to Mauduit to thank him for his kind feelings 
toward him: “This day just as my son is embarking for Eng- 
land I recd [?] your kind favour of 11 of Jan which I ought not 


rioters; the latter action he strongly opposed, of course. The same letter com- 
ments upon the disobedience of New York in not abiding by the Quartering 
Act. “All now agree that Governm’t wd be no more, if it suffer’d any of its Sub- 
jects to dispute its supreme Authority.” Massachusetts Archives, xxv, 177. 

That Mauduit grasped none of the fundamental issues is obvious from his 
treatment of the New England charters, for which see below. 


28 See two letters from Hutchinson printed in Coll. M. H. S., txxtv, 17gn. 
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to omit acknowledging. I thank you for the feeling you have of 
my misfortunes.” *° The misfortunes probably refer to the loot- 
ing of Hutchinson’s property in August, 1765, during the 
Stamp Act riots. December 10, 1767, Mauduit wrote to Hutch- 
inson® to explain the progress he was making on obtaining 
a salary for him. Mauduit approached North right after the 
death of Townshend to plead his friend’s case and finally got a 
promise that a salary would be paid out of the customs reve- 
nues. Mauduit also lined up Jenkinson, at this date a Lord of 
the Treasury. The matter had been in progress for some time, 
Hutchinson having been promised that a fixed salary would 
be paid to him out of the money raised by Townshend’s 
duties.** For his service, Mauduit did not take any money, 
and Hutchinson expressed his appreciation to a correspondent 
as follows: “I am obliged to you & my friends in England for 
interesting yourselves in my behalf, especially to Mr. Mauduit 
who acts a very generous part & can have no other motive than 
[illegible] for the injuries I have sustained.” * 

The high point of Mauduit’s friendship for Hutchinson was 
his appearance in the governor’s behalf before the Privy Coun- 
cilin January, 1774, when Franklin represented Massachusetts 
in its plea for the removal of Hutchinson and Oliver. The epi- 
sode of the Whately letters is well enough known not to need 
extensive treatment here. Franklin had obtained and sent to 
the House of Representatives a number of letters written by 
Hutchinson, Oliver, and one or two others in the years 1768 
and 1769, letters which were so outspoken in their criticisms of 
popular opposition to the Townshend duties and customs com- 
missioners that when the letters were read before the House, 
the members bellowed for revenge. They claimed that their 
interests were being secretly betrayed by the governor and the 

29 Letter from Hutchinson to Mauduit, March go, 1766. Massachusetts 
Archives, XXVI, 229. 

30 Letter from Manuduit to Hutchinson, December 10, 1767. Massachusetts 
Archives, XXxV, 237-239. 

81 James K. Hosmer, The Life of Thomas Hutchinson (Boston, 1896), 130-131. 


32 Letter from Hutchinson, February 22, 1768. Massachusetts Archives, xXvI, 
291. 
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lieutenant-governor and promptly drew up an address to the 
King asking for the dismissal of these royal officers. Several 
sentences from a letter by Hutchinson perhaps rankled the 
most: 


There must be an abridgment of what are called English liber- 
ties. I relieve myself by considering that in a remove from the state 
of nature to the most perfect state of government, there must be a 
great restraint of natural liberty. I doubt whether it is possible to 
project a system of government in which a colony 3000 miles dis- 
tant from the parent state shall enjoy all the liberty of the parent 
state.** 


As early as August, 1773, Hutchinson had written to Mauduit 
about the effect the letters were having in America, so that 
when Franklin went before the Privy Council, Mauduit was 
the logical person to defend Hutchinson’s interests. Mauduit 
humbly prayed the Privy Council that he might be heard 
through counsel in behalf of his friend. When Franklin ar- 
rived, he came without a lawyer, thinking that the business was 
‘a matter of politics and not of law.” But Mauduit was ready 
with an answer: “I well know Dr. Franklin’s abilities, and wish 
to put the defense of my friends more upon a parity with the 
attack; he will not therefore wonder that I choose to appear be- 
fore your Lordships with the assistance of counsel.” ** The up- 
shot of the affair was that Franklin procured counsel but none 
the less lost his suit, Wedderburn, Mauduit’s counsel, taking 
the opportunity to heap abuse upon Franklin for his conduct 
in obtaining the letters. 

Mauduit was not satisfied to stop here. He brought out an 
edition of the Whately letters and wrote a defense of them be- 
sides. A few quotations will indicate the tone of his remarks 
and at the same time show his feelings toward the colonies: 
‘‘... will these sons of liberty, as they affect to call themselves, 
avow the position, that a Gentleman of Boston ought not to 

83 Franklin Before the Privy Council (Philadelphia, 1860), 29. This book con- 
tains all the pertinent papers on this episode. 


84 Letter to Mauduit, August 23, 1773. Massachusetts Archives, xxvul, 536. 
85 Franklin Before the Privy Council, 73-74. 
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write his opinions to his friend in London, unless those opin- 
ions do exactly coincide with theirs?”’ And concerning the 
Massachusetts resolve of 1773 which defied the Declaratory 
Act, ““They openly recite a solemn act of the British legisla- 
ture, and make a counter declaration of their own in direct 
opposition to it; and then pretend to be mightily afraid, lest 
these letters to Mr. Whately should destroy the harmony and 
good will between Great Britain and the colony.” And con- 
cerning the “abridgment of English liberties’ which aroused 
so much rancor, “An English reader naturally concludes, that 
by English liberties is meant our being governed, not by arbi- 
trary will, but only by Acts of Parliament. In the Boston new 
dialect the import of this phrase is just the contrary; and what 
they call English liberties, is the not being governed by Acts 
of Parliament.” Then Mauduit went on to cite the charter, ex- 
plaining that it granted only a “subordinate power of legisla- 
tion for the well ordering the several provinces and corpora- 
tions, and for the making laws for their own good government 
among themselves.” ** For his defense of Hutchinson Mau- 
duit refused to take any payment.” 

Friendship alone did not inspire these conclusions about 
the rights of Massachusetts, nor had Mauduit arrived at them 
in a single bound, for his ideas on charter rights had con- 
gealed several years earlier. From 1765 on he had regarded 
with steady disfavor the colonies’ unwillingness to submit 
placidly to the rule of Parliament. It has already been pointed 
out that the Stamp Act riots alienated him, and in 1769 ap- 
peared anonymously A Short View of the History of the Colony 
of Massachusetts-Bay, Mauduit’s contribution to the polemics 
of the 1760's. Though he dignified his book by using the word 
history in its title, it amounted to little more than a broadside 
on the question of colonial and charter rights versus rule by 
Parliament. He freely admitted his debt to the histories writ- 
ten by Neal, Douglass, and Hutchinson; the last of these works 

36 Franklin Before the Privy Council, 55, 61, 62, and 64. 


37 Peter O. Hutchinson, editor, The Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson 
(Boston, 1884), I, 334. 
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he received in 1767 as a gift from the author.** Mauduit scout- 
ed the notion that the colonies had special rights or even the 
rights of Englishmen, insisting that neither the early charters 
or the charter of King William gave them any independence 
of Parliament, and that the restriction of the franchise to 
church members was proof enough of what the Puritan an- 
cestors had thought of the Englishman’s right to choose his 
own representatives.*® As an answer to the New England pam- 
phleteers, Mauduit’s harangue was already out of style, for 
after 1765 colonial polemicists had broadened their defense 
from citation of charter rights to theorizing on the larger ques- 
tion of the English constitution and whether it was a limiting 
factor on the arbitrary will of Parliament. In this second phase 
of the debate, they had the support of English Whigs, but Mau- 
duit seemed oblivious of the larger problem of sovereignty and 
its extent. He remained satisfied with his views as the debates 
went on, bringing out three more editions of his history, two 
in 1774 and a final one in 1776. In the two later editions he 
pruned some of the material relating only to Massachusetts 
and broadened the title to include all New England, but the 


substance of the argument remained unchanged. To the fourth 
edition he added the pamphlet on the meeting between the 
colony agents and Grenville, which has already been men- 
tioned. 


As the rupture of 1776 came closer, the petulance of Mau- 
duit’s opinions increased and his resentment of the colonies 
became almost personal. A few quotations from Hutchinson’s 
diary will show this. Mauduit was 
26 Nov. 1774 
very much hurt that Q. [uincy] should have had admittance to any 
of the Ministry after he had published so impudent a book. Nobody 
so forward as M. in pronouncing Mass. Bay in rebellion. I said to 

88 Letter from Mauduit to Hutchinson, December 10, 1767. Massachusetts 
Archives, xxv, 236. 


39 A Short View of the History of the New England Colonies (London, 1776), 
7 ff. and 21 ff. Page references are to the more readily accessible 4th edition of 
Mauduit’s History. 
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him that I did not remember that it was said in ’45 that Scotland 
had rebelled: there was a rebellion in Scotland: and the most that 
can be said now is, that there is a rebellion in Massachusetts-Bay.* 


Apropos of taking firmer measures with the colonies, we find 
this entry: 
10 Feb. 1775 

Mauduit called. He is for bringing all the fishermen to England, 
and confirming the Fishery to the Kingdom.* 


And again: 


9 Mar. 1775 


Mauduit expressed his astonishment and indignation at the 
Colony Agents’ admission into the H. of Commons to hear the 
debate.*? [The debate on shutting off the trade of New England.] 


Hutchinson's diary, begun after his arrival in England in 
1774, is the best source for getting glimpses of Mauduit’s 
moods and snatches of his opinions. ““Dined with Mauduit” 
appears almost with the regularity of “And so to bed.” The 
Tory clique that Hutchinson consorted with in London looked 
to Mauduit for information on Parliamentary debates and 
gossip,** and when the Revolution had got underway Mauduit 
was a purveyor of the latest rumors and dispatches. However, 
he was more than a gossip-monger; his voice had influence 
among those in power. Thus as early as 1767 Nathaniel Rogers 
wrote to Hutchinson of Mauduit that he was a “shrewd, sen- 
sible man, seems much inclined to do you a service & is con- 
siderably attended to by people in power.” * In 1778 when 
North’s conciliation proposal was being debated, Hutchinson 
was frequently attacked in Commons for having made such a 

40 Hutchinson, Diary, 1, 306. Josiah Quincy had been sent to England to im- 
press upon the home government that Massachusetts was in earnest in opposing 
the Intolerable Acts. The title of Quincy’s book that Mauduit refers to is Obser- 
vations of the Act of Parliament Commonly Called the Boston Port Bill; with 
Thoughts on Civil Society and Standing Armies (Boston, 1774). 

41 Hutchinson, Diary, 1, 375. 

‘2 Hutchinson, Diary, 1, 404. 

43 See, for example, Hutchinson, Diary, 1, 279; 1, 313; 1, 319; I, 57. 


‘4 Letter dated December go, 1767. Massachusetts Archives, xxv, 240. 
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botch of affairs in his province. Hutchinson sough: the advice 
of Welbore Ellis, Treasurer of the Navy, who told him, “Keep 
as much out of sight as you can: there is scarce a day but some- 
body or other has a fling at you in the House. Don’t offend the 
Ministry who are friendly to you; but your friend Mauduit 
might do a great deal.” * 

Mauduit’s relationship to Lord North deserves special no- 
tice. It seems doubtful that he had any official connection, for 
Hutchinson would have mentioned it; instead, he accounts 
for Mauduit’s knowledge of affairs by some such phrase as 
Mauduit is “always about the Treasury.” ** But none the less 
Mauduit had influence with North. He advised him about ap- 
pointments, and on one occasion even stated the case against 
North's own choice.** When Timothy Ruggles sought to or- 
ganize a regiment in Massachusetts that would be loyal to the 
King, it was to Mauduit that he wrote to have him take up the 
matter with Lord North.** There is even some evidence that 
Mauduit may have been North’s front-man on one important 
occasion. Toward the end of March, 1778, an anonymous 
handbill appeared advocating out and out independence for 
the colonies. There is good reason to believe that this was a 
trial balloon released to get public reaction to so drastic a 
step. It came at a good moment, hard on the heels of the an- 
nouncement of the ratification of a treaty between France and 
the United States. Although the treaty was ratified February 
6, the British king made no official announcement until March 
17. In Parliament there had been rumors*® of a treaty before 
this, but the public generally did not realize what had hap- 
pened until the king made his announcement, and the news 
was a bombshell. People were ready to listen to almost any 
proposal. 


45 Hutchinson, Diary, u, 188. 

46 Hutchinson, Diary, 1, 329. 

47 Hutchinson, Diary, 1, 326. 

48 Hutchinson, Diary, 1, 343 and Historical MSS. Commission, MSS. of the 
Earl of Dartmouth (London, 1895), 11, 255-256. 

49 The Parliamentary History of England, x1x, 769, 834, and 912. 
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The argument of the independence handbill contained 
three main points: (1) the conquest of America was out of the 
question since the United States had formed an alliance with 
France, for the French could supply goods enough for the 
Americans to fight on till they were successful; (2) even should 
England prevail over both France and America, victory would 
count for little, since the Americans would become Gallicized 
in the meanwhile, and their trade would be thrown to France 
after the war; (3) the colonies were still English in habits, and 
if England gave them independence, some would come back 
to the mother country of their own volition.*® That Mauduit 
was the author of this brief tract seems certain from several 
entries in Hutchinson’s diary. On March 22, 1778, he wrote, 
‘“‘Mauduit declares for Independence of America, and wishes 
Parliament to acknowledge it.” And five days later, ‘‘Mauduit 
brought me in the evening a printed sheet of his own compos- 
ing, in favour of declaring the Colonies independent. He ap- 
pears to me to be employed by the Ministry. It is difficult to 
say how the people will receive it. If he has done the thing 
against his own judgment, it is something very different from 
his general character.” And about a week afterwards he noted, 
“I can’t tell what to make of him, but rather believe he has 
been persuaded by Ministry to publish the sheet for Inde- 
pendence of the Colonies.” ** The handbill found its way into 
American newspapers and stirred Jefferson to write to R. H. 
Lee, ‘““What are we to think of the handbill said to have been 
circulated by Mr. Mauduit and published in our papers as 
certified by your brother? is it genuine? if they really are com- 
ing to their senses at last, and it should be proposed to treat 
of peace will not Newfoundland fisheries be worthy particular 
attention. .. .”’ °? 

Hutchinson showed the handbill to both Welbore Ellis and 


50 P. L. Ford, editor, “A Handbill Advocating American Independence,” 
Winnowings in American History (Brooklyn, 1890). 


51 Hutchinson, Diary, 11, 194, 196, and 197. 


52“Unpublished Letters of Jefferson,” Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, vu, 114 (October, 1900). 
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Sir James Wright, the former denying that North could know 
anything about it, and the latter asserting that he “had heard 
that language for ten days past, and he had no doubt it was 
thrown out with the knowledge of government.” ** It cannot 
be shown conclusively that North inspired the pamphlet, 
though the presumption is strong, but it is certain that North 
knew of it and approved its sentiments. In a letter of March 
25, 1778, Lord North sent to George III a copy of Mauduit’s 
paper, saying in part: 


Lord North has the honour of sending his Majesty a printed pa- 
per written by Mr. Mauduit one of the most zealous friends of 
Great Britain in her disputes with America. He begs leave to add 
that that opinion coincides with the sentiments of Mr. Stanley, Mr. 
Jenkinson, and several other friends of government, and is growing 
daily more general. Indeed, the condition of this country as to its 
faculties is deplorable; It is totally unequal to a war with Spain, 
France and America, and will Lord North fears, be overmatch’d 
... therefore, although the offense from France is great He owns 
that he should be glad if an accommodation with America would 
prevent for the present moment, a war with France. . . .** 


North closed by once again asking his master to relieve him of 
his office. Obviously Lord North kept his approval of Mau- 
duit’s handbill a private matter. In fact, on February 24, in 
Parliament he had spoken strongly against allowing the peace 
commissioners to treat with Americans concerning independ- 
ence, and he spoke in like tenor on April 10.°° How success- 
fully he concealed his approval of Mauduit’s handbill is sug- 
gested by a pamphlet brought out soon after this in the form 
of an open letter to Mr. Powys, who spoke April 10 in favor of 
granting the colonies their independence.** ““Cosmopolite,”’ as 

53 Hutchinson, Diary, 1, 196 and 197. See also the discussions in P. L. Ford’s 
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the writer signed himself, felt he was so right “in maintaining 
the dependency of our American Colonies on this nation, that 
I will be bold to affirm the Ministry deserve public admira- 
tion, and the thanks of the whole nation, for having too much 
virtue to betray the Honour of the Crown... .’’ And he added 
that “Lord North’s administration shall ever have the prayers 
of my family.” ** Powys’s speech was supported by both Burke 
and Fox, and several anonymous pamphlets of the time agree 
in assigning to the opposition exclusively sentiment for grant- 
ing independence.** Under the cover of Mauduit’s name North 
could flirt with independence without incurring political 
risks; for a minister who had trouble in making up his mind 
and wished fervently to have done with the business altogether, 
Mauduit was a useful tool. 

The king apparently was not impressed with Mauduit’s 
plea, for he made no comment to North upon the handbill. 
Soon after it had been printed, Mauduit’s pen was busy in an- 
other “cause”—criticism of the Howes for their mismanage- 
ment of the campaigns of 1776 and 1777. It would be tedious 
here to enter into the details of Mauduit’s criticisms of the 
military blunders made by the two brothers.** Besides numer- 
ous newspaper diatribes, Mauduit wrote at least five full- 
fledged pamphlets” attacking the Howe brothers. The sub- 

57 A Letter to Mr. Powys on the Independency of America (London, 1778), 
38-39 and 42. 

58 For example, see An Appeal to the People of England on the Present Situa- 
tion of National Affairs; and to the County of Norfolk on Some Late Trans- 


actions and Reports (London, 1778), 19-20. Also The Conciliatory Bills Con- 
sidered (London, 1778), 11. 

59 An adequate study of Mauduit’s part in the attack on the Howes has been 
made by W. C. Ford in “Parliament and the Howes,” Proc. M. H. S., XLiv, 12043. 
To this article are appended Mauduit’s own annotations upon material written 
by him and by others and published both in pamphlet form and in the news- 
papers. See “The Mauduit Pamphlets,” 144-175. 
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stance of his criticisms was that the Howes time after time 
failed to engage the enemy when they might have done so with 
devastating results. 

Since the details of the Battle of Bunker Hill are well 
known and since it was one of the early crucial battles, a few 
quotations of Mauduit’s criticisms may suffice for illustration 
of the whole group of pamphlets that he wrote. The ‘““Remarks 
on the Attack at Bunker’s-Hill” begin this way: 


If the English General had had his choice given him of the 
ground upon which he should find his enemy, he could not have 
wished to place the rebels in a situation for more certain ruin, 
than that in which they had placed themselves at Bunker’s-Hill. 


Next it is explained that the peninsula on which the hill stood 
was joined to the mainland by a narrow isthmus, and that the 
water of the Mystic River was deep enough for small boats 
which could have cut off the retreat of the Americans. But, 
he goes on, 


Instead of shutting up the rebels, by landing at the isthmus, 
which was the place the most commodious for the descent, and 
for beginning the attack, the General unhappily chose to land in 
the face of the rebel entrenchments, and at the greatest possible 
distance from the neck or isthmus, and thereby left the way open 
for their escape. 


Howe marched his troops over ten or twelve fences which 
were too strong to be pushed down, “and the march was so re- 
tarded by the getting over them, that the next morning they 
were found studded with bullets, not a hand’s breadth from 
each other.” ** The rest of Mauduit’s remarks are centered up- 
on the Howes’ failing to make proper reconnaissance before 
the rebels took possession of the peninsula. 

The military analysis is certainly sound here, based as it is 
on thorough knowledge of the terrain. One interesting point 
remains unsettled. Throughout it has been seen that Mau- 

61 The three quotations are from Mauduit’s Three Letters to Viscount Howe, 
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duit was front-man for others, that his pen and talents for per- 
suasion were at the service of the Ministry or of men and 
groups weighty enough to command his endeavors. Who was 
behind his attacks upon the Howes? From one or two entries 
in Hutchinson's diary, one might guess that for once Mauduit 
was out on his own limb: 


Called on Mauduit at his Compting-House in Lime Street. Never 
saw him in such distress: opened himself with freedom: professed 
that when H. arrives he shall be prosecuted for the Pamphlet he 
has published: has heard nothing suggested. I told him his nerves 
were affected. 

And again: 


Mauduit left alone, was in the horrors about his book. . . . I— 
when the company was gone—told him he would put people upon 
making criminal what was not so, if he discovered such concern. 
“Oh! I did not know—would give 1000f he had nothing to do with 
it. What, if he should be called upon—must accept a challenge, or 
may be, be sued in large damages.” It is the strangest conduct I ever 
saw in him. He attacked Mr. Pitt with ten times the acrimony. 
Nobody besides himself sees anything exceptionable.** 


It is pretty certain that Mauduit was not hired by North 
in this instance. George III was not at all hostile to Sir William 
Howe upon his return to England; indeed, he even con- 
sidered finding him a suitable governorship—this after North 
had suggested that Howe might be given a military promo- 
tion! ® The nub of the matter was that the King and his min- 
ister feared that the opposition might make use of the Howes 
to attack the administration. On July 3, 1778, George III had 
written to North that he had had a long conversation with Sir 
William Howe “the Substance of which was his very strongly 
declaring nothing shall make either His Brother or Him join 
opposition, but that Lord G. Germaine and his Secretaries 
{[K|Nox and Cumberland have everywhere loaded him with 
obloquy that he must therefore be allowed some means of jus- 

62 Hutchinson, Diary, 1, 203 and 204. 
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tifying himself.” ** Both the King and North were eager to 
avoid a full discussion in Commons of Howe’s conduct so that 
it is very unlikely that North supported Mauduit in stirring 
up hostility to Howe. 

W. C. Ford believes that Germain, Colonial Secretary, may 
have been behind Mauduit in this instance. Germain had 
much at stake, for there was danger that the Burgoyne fiasco 


would be left on his doorstep. Furthermore, as Ford points out, 
Mauduit 


must have been in a position to receive or have knowledge of the 
complaints against the Howes on the part of the subordinate officers 
in army and navy. ... Did Germain supply him with material from 
his department? ... After Mauduit’s behavior in the face of 
Howe’s return it is difficult to believe he would make further 
charges against Howe, unless he were well supported by some one 
person in high authority, and the circumstances point to Germain 
as that support.** 


This conclusion seems well founded despite Germain’s desire 
to have the investigation of Howe dropped shortly after it had 
got underway. The course matters took soon made it apparent 
that the Ministry, not Howe, was being put on trial. Thus it 
became more expedient to attack Howe through newspaper 
scribbling and pamphleteering. Unfortunately, the Sackville 
papers published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
reveal nothing concerning a possible alliance between Ger- 
main and Mauduit; therefore whether Germain employed 
Mauduit to write the Howe pamphlets can only be conjec- 
tured.* 

These pamphlets were the last important writing that Mau- 
duit did. He was heard from again in the 1780’s when he is 
presumed to have handed in to the Society for Propagating 


64 Correspon. George III, tv, 176, No. 2387. 

85 Correspon. George III, tv, 330 and 333, Nos. 2621 and 2622. 

66 W. C. Ford, “Parliament and the Howes,” 10. 

67 A search made by Margaret Larson, Assistant Curator of MSS. of the Wil- 


liam L. Clements Library, failed to discover any material on Mauduit in the 
Germain papers. 
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Christian Knowledge a paper aimed at persuading the Society 
to withhold allowances from the missionaries in New Eng- 
land.** Mauduit never forgave the rebels. Even his life-long 
interest in the cause of the Dissenters did not keep him from 
seeing rebels among the clergy. An interesting entry in Hutch- 
inson’s diary illustrates his attitude. The entry is dated Jan- 
uary 10, 1779: 


At the Old Jewry: collection for poor Dissenting Ministers. I 
told Mauduit I came to put in my mite. He said they deserved 
nothing from me. They had behaved exceeding ill. . . . The Dis- 
senters were favourers of the American revolt, without entering 
into the merits of it. As by far the greater part of the Americans 
were Dissenters themselves, the Dissenters in England seem for 
that reason to wish weli to their civil dissentions also.*® 


Here was the man who six years earlier had written a tract 
pleading that dissenting ministers be excused from subscrib- 
ing to the Thirty-Nine Articles.7” Mauduit was not permanent- 
ly alienated from the Dissenters, however, for just before his 
death, he filled Richard Jackson’s place on the board of the 


Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge.” 

Mauduit died in June, 1787. The lengthy obituaries that ap- 
peared were not without justification, for though he was a 
minor figure in England’s political life, he was of some im- 
portance to the greater men of his day. He was an able and 
willing tool of the Tories and the Ministry—occasionally even 
a shrewd, though never profound, advisor. In his defense, 
one may add that what he did, he did from sincere conviction, 
for he felt that dutiful submission to King and Parliament 
was the lot of his majesty’s subjects. This deference to author- 
ity sprang from a conservative temperament that could scarce- 
ly understand, much less countenance, the defiance of the 
colonies. 


68 “Letter from Michael Joy,” Proc. M. H. S. (Boston, 1866), vill, 223. 
69 Hutchinson, Diary, 1, 238-239. 
70 The Case for the Dissenting Ministers (Boston, 1773). 


71 European Review, vu, 7. 
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THE BIBLICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
“BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC” 


EDWARD D. SNYDER 


I 


EAR after year in discussions of the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 

public,” I have been tantalized by a question which has been 
silently passed over, so far as I can discover, in all biographical and 
autobiographical writing about Julia Ward Howe and in all edi- 
torial comments on her greatest poem. The question is: How can 
we account for the stroke of genius by which Mrs. Howe suddenly, 
in a few minutes at the first gray of dawn, dashed off this master- 
piece among all Civil War poems? 

What she did is comparable to what Webster did in making a six- 
hour oration, the greatest of his life, apparently without prepara- 
tion; it is also comparable to what Harriet Beecher Stowe did in 
writing at top speed, likewise apparently without preparation, the 
crucial chapters of the greatest anti-slavery novel. Webster himself 
has told us the secret of his “Second Reply to Hayne,” * and Mrs. 
Stowe’s biographers have explained in detail the experiences which 
led to her vision of the death of Uncle Tom, which she saw during 
a Communion Service.? Hence my interest in now examining the 


1 When Webster listened to Hayne’s brilliant effort in the Senate, it was ob- 
served that Webster took notes on a piece of paper no larger than the palm of 
his hand. Yet the next day, in a speech lasting six hours, he replied to Hayne 
in such masterly fashion that his triumph is recognized as the greatest oration 
of his life. Long afterwards Webster explained that on two previous occasions 
he had prepared, but had not delivered, speeches to meet just such arguments 
as were advanced by Hayne. “I had my notes tucked away in a pigeon hole; 
and, when Hayne made that attack upon me and upon New England, I was 
already posted, and only had to take down my notes and refresh my memory.”— 
Peter Harvey, Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster (Boston, 1877), 
152. 

2 Harriet Beecher Stowe, during a Communion Service in the First Parish 
Church at Brunswick, Maine, saw a vision of the death of an aged negro slave— 
a vision so compelling that she hurried home and wrote with passionate eager- 
ness the climactic scene in what proved to be the most widely read novel ever 
written. We now know all about the long years of preparation—often uncon- 
scious—leading up to this sudden outburst of genius. We are fascinated to trace 
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third of these phenomena, that of Mrs. Howe’s apparently unpre- 


pared stroke of genius in suddenly composing the “Battle Hymn.” 

For the most inspired and most inspiring poem of the Civil War, 
Julia Ward Howe has given us the physical facts leading up to and 
including the act of composition, but she never explained how her 
mind acted. This is what tantalizes every close student of her 
“Battle Hymn.” 

She was staying, late in 1861, at Willard’s Hotel in Washington 
with her distinguished husband, who was a member of the Sani- 
tary Commission. Returning from one of their many visits to camps 
and hospitals of the Army of the Potomac, Mrs. Howe, with others, 
was singing “John Brown’s Body” when the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke—but let us quote from pages 274-275 of her Reminiscences: 


We were invited, one day, to attend a review of troops at some 

distance from the town. While we were engaged in watching the 
manoeuvres, a sudden movement of the enemy necessitated imme- 
diate action.... 
... We returned to the city very slowly, of necessity, for the troops 
nearly filled the road. My dear minister was in the carriage with 
me, as were several other friends. To beguile the rather tedious 
drive, we sang from time to time snatches of the army songs so pop- 
ular at that time, concluding, I think, with 


John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the ground; 
His soul is marching on. 


The soldiers seemed to like this, and answered back, “Good for 
you!” Mr. Clarke said, “Mrs. Howe, why do you not write some 
good words for that stirring tune?” I replied that I had often 
wished to do this, but had not as yet found in my mind any leading 
toward it. [Italics mine. E.D.s.] 

I went to bed that night as usual, and slept, according to my wont, 
quite soundly. I awoke in the gray of the morning twilight; and as I 
lay waiting for the dawn, the long lines of the desired poem began 
to twine themselves in my mind. Having thought out all the 
stanzas, I said to myself, “I must get up and write these verses down, 
lest I fall asleep again and forget them.” So, with a sudden effort, 
I sprang out of bed, and found in the dimness an old stump of a 
pen which I remembered to have used the day before. 


in her Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and even more fully in biographies of Mrs. 
Stowe, the precise factual incidents of the slave trade which she had observed 
throughout her early life and then molded, chapter by chapter, into her master- 
piece. See, for example, Chapter V, “How ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was Built,” in 
Harriet Beecher Stowe by Charles Edward Stowe and Lyman Beecher Stowe (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1911). 
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As I searched through the most reliable biographies of Mrs. 
Howe and through her Reminiscences, I found several clues that 
might help me to solve the problem suggested in the first para- 
graph of this article: What was “the stroke of genius by which Mrs. 
Howe ... dashed off this masterpiece?” These are the clues: 


She was perfectly at home in the Bible, which she read every 
day. 

She was wholly convinced of the justice of the Northern 
cause, as is implicit in everything that she said or wrote 
about the War. 


She believed in Special Providence (and this fact is essential 
to our analysis). 


(4) She was an able versifier. 
(5) She had had John Brown as a guest in her home. 


Braiding together the several threads of fact listed above, I saw 
that after her many visits to the Union camps and hospitals, Mrs. 
Howe was ready to compose “some good words for that stirring 
tune’”’ whenever she could find something in the Bible, a leading 
which would give a central theme for her projected religious poem 
against the iniquity of slavery, provided it also enabled her to keep 
the popular refrain “goes marching on” from the song “John 


Brown’s Body.” 

Here I must express my debt to the late Professor Thomas Kelly 
(who was doing collaborative research with me on this problem 
at the time of his death) for indicating a solution: What Mrs. Howe 
almost certainly realized during her short period of inspiration 
was that the central theme of her poem should be The Day of Jeho- 
vah, as repeatedly and variously set forth in the prophetic books of 
the Old ‘Testament and as elaborated in the Book of Revelation. 
Here, she found, was the Hebrew day of vengeance and of purifica- 
tion; a similar day of vengeance and of purification, she believed, 
could and would come to America through the final triumph of the 
Northern armies—even though “Special Providence” might be 
needed to bring about such a victory. 

Professor Kelly showed me that Mrs. Howe not only used the 
Day of Jehovah as the central theme of the “Battle Hymn” but also 
referred to it specifically in the ““marching on” phrase at the end of 
each stanza. The evidence which he adduced was convincing to 
me at that time, and in resurveying it now I find it conclusive. (For 
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a scholarly study of the varying concepts of this Day of Jehovah as 
described in the prophetic books, the reader should consult such 
an authoritative treatise as R. H. Charles’s article “Eschatology” 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, 11, columns 1348 ff. or W. O. E. 
Oesterly’s Evolution of the Messianic Idea, 240-252.) 


It 


Once we realize that Mrs. Howe built her poem around the cen- 
tral theme of the Day of Jehovah, we may explore the imagery and, 
more especially, the language that came to her “as the long lines of 
the poem began to twine themselves in [her] mind.” Precisely what 
words and phrases in the “Battle Hymn” were derived (a) from the 
Bible directly? (b) from the Bible indirectly? and (c) from non- 
Biblical sources? For example, where did she get the phrase “grapes 
of wrath,” subsequently popularized by Steinbeck? Again, what 
about “Let the hero born of woman crush the serpent with his 
heel’’? 

Since the “Battle Hymn” was composed before the appearance of 
the Revised Version of the Bible, we find our search through the 
Concordance simplified by the fact that we are concerned with the 
King James version only. The following study of the language and 
the imagery of the poem shows that a great deal of the material is 
straight from the Bible—enough, in fact, to account in large meas- 
ure for the speed with which the poem was composed. 

Here follows a detailed analysis of the language and the imagery 
of the “Battle Hymn,” with reference to the Biblical passages 
which may have been in Mrs. Howe’s mind when she composed it. 


1. (a) Mine eyes have seen 


The style is Biblical; cf. Isaiah 6:5, “for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts.” 


(b) the glory of the coming of the Lord 
As indicated above, ““The Lord” is the Old Testament Jehovah. 


“The coming of the Lord” gives us the vision of the Day of 
Jehovah, on which the poem is based. (See above, Part I.) 

The words, “the glory,” are obviously suitable in this con- 
text. They may possibly be derived from Isaiah’s prophecy of 
the Day of Jehovah (Isaiah 63:1), where the prophet tells of 
Jehovah’s coming, in his great Day, “glorious in his apparel.” 
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2. He ts trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored 


Mrs. Howe originally wrote “winepress” but changed it in 
the first printed version to “vintage.” Compare the word “wine- 
press” in the facsimile of the original MS. (Reminiscences, as 
above, p. 276) with the word “vintage” as first printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly, 1x (Feb., 1862), 145. 


Perhaps the most important verse of all is Revelation 19:15, 
which combines the two images of the sword and the wine- 
press: “And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it 
he should smite the nations: and he shall rule them with a rod 
of iron: and he treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty God.” 


Additional References: 
Jeremiah 25:15, 
Lamentations 1:15 
Joel 3:13 
Isaiah 63:1-6 
Compare Isaiah 13:9 
Compare Revelation 14:8 and 10; also 16:19. 


I have not found the exact phrase, “the grapes of wrath,” 
anywhere in the Bible, but “grapes of gall” is in Deuteronomy 
32:32. 


3. He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword 


In addition to several uses of “lightnings” in the Book of 
Revelation, there is one special passage in the Psalms that may 
have been in Mrs. Howe’s mind: 

Psalms 18:14 “Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered 
them; and he shot out lightnings, and discomfited them.” 


4. His truth is marching on 


Study of the last line of each stanza shows that Mrs. Howe 
did not merely echo the familiar words of “John Brown’s 
Body,” but adapted them to the basic idea of the Day of Jeho- 
vah as explained above. This fourth line, out of context, might 
mean almost anything, but the 8th, 12th, 16th, and goth lines 
in their respective contexts leave no doubt in my mind that 
the whole poem is based on the concept of the Day of Jehovah. 


. I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps 


The imagery is not Biblical in any obvious way, nor is the 
language; “watch-fires” and “circling” are not to be found in 
the Bible. 
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6. They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and 
dam ps 


The language of the first half-line is Biblical: “builded an 
altar” recurs throughout the Old Testament; e.g., Genesis 8:20, 
“And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord.” But “dews” 
(plural) does not occur in the Bible nor does “damp” in any 
meaning. 


. I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps 


Here the setting suggests the Union army (see also line 9). 
No form of the word “flare” occurs in the Bible. 


. His day is marching on 


A direct reference to the Day of Jehovah, as explained above. 


. I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel 
Apparently a reference to rows of guns seen by Mrs. Howe 
in one of her several visits to the Army of the Potomac. 


As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal 


This somewhat cryptic line proves to be anything but a 
recommendation for mercy, when taken in connection with 
what follows in line 11. The idea is perhaps this: “Punish 
without stint those who have scorned me, and I will pour out 
my grace on you without stint.” The concept grace is peculiarly 
prominent in the New Testament, but in the sense of free 
grace, given without bargaining and without reference to 
man’s deserts. Here, however, Mrs. Howe has a concept more 
in the mood of the Old Testament—a “fiery gospel.” 


. Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel 

This is something of a distortion of the familiar passage in 
Genesis 3:14 and 15, “And the Lord God said unto the ser- 
pent, ... I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.” In Mrs. Howe’s mind the serpent 
is to be “crushed” not “bruised,” and there is to be no retalia- 
tion. The word “hero” is not to be found in the Bible. 


Since God is marching on 
Another reference to the Day of Jehovah, with emphasis on 
preparation for battle. 
. He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat 


The reference to the “trumpet” instead of the more modern 
“bugle” suggests that Mrs. Howe’s mind was definitely on the 
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Bible, a conjecture which is borne out by the next line. 
Throughout the Old Testament the trumpet is sounded in 
battle, especially at the beginning of a battle. Reference to any 
concordance will show that this use is too frequent to justify 
detailed citation here. 


. He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment-seat 


The wicked are to be destroyed and the good rewarded. Both 
the idea and the language suggest Amos 9:8-15. The most 
pertinent part of the long passage is this: 

“Behold, the eyes of the Lord God are upon the sinful king- 
dom, and I will destroy it from off the face of the earth; saving 
that I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord. 

“For, lo, I will command, and I will sift the house of Israel 
among all nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not 
the least grain fall upon the earth. 

‘All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword, which 
say, The evil shall not overtake nor prevent us.” 

(Here follow verses 11-15, a detailed description of the many 
rewards to be given to the righteous “in that day”; i.e., the 
Day of Jehovah.) 


. Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet 


The first part of the line does not require interpretation, 
while the last part almost defies it. The word “jubilant” is not 
found in the Bible, and the figure of “jubilant feet” is ex- 
tremely bold. 


. Our God is marching on 


Again a reference to the Day of Jehovah and to the plan on 
which the poem is based. 


. In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea 


The obvious reference is to Palestine, where lilies abounded. 
Note Canticle 4:5, “like two young roes . . . which feed among 
the lilies,” and Matthew 6:28, “Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin.” Cf. Luke 
12:27. 


. With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me 


The “glory” may be a reflection from Isaiah 63:1, where 
Jehovah comes in his great Day, “glorious in his apparel,” but 
it is more likely to be from the account of Christ’s transfigura- 
tion as recorded in the gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. In 
Matthew 17:2, for instance, we read that Jesus “was trans- 
figured before them: and his face did shine as the sun, and his 
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raiment was white as the light.” In the line quoted above, Mrs. 
Howe has taken the general idea and the images, but has trans- 
ferred them so that now the glory in Christ’s bosom trans- 
figures—not Christ—but “you and me” and any others who 
are fighting against slavery. 


. As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free 

The language may be a reflection of I Peter I, 15-21, begin- 
ning: “But as he which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy 
in all manner of conversation; Because it is written, Be ye holy, 
for I am holy.” 

The last line is the cleverest in the whole poem, and the one 
to which Southerners mosi reasonably object. Mrs. Howe over- 
looked the fact that many Southerners were fighting for states’ 
rights, for freedom from the tyranny of the Northern majority. 


While God is marching on 


A definite return to the Old Testament concept of the Day 
of Jehovah, on which most of the poem is based. 


In view of the facts shown above it is evident that the general 
plan of the poem is strictly in accordance with the Biblical con- 
cept of the Day of Jehovah, and that the language and the imagery 
are largely Biblical. The last part of the book of Isaiah and certain 
crucial passages near the end of the Book of Revelation were vivid- 
ly in Mrs. Howe’s mind when she finally, had her “leading” to com- 
pose the poem, and her familiarity with these and other parts of 
the Bible greatly expedited the composition of this “Battle Hymn.” 
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J. T. FIELDS AND THE REVISION OF LONGFELLOW’S 
POEMS: UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE 


JAMES C. AUSTIN 


HE unpublished letters of James T. Fields and Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow reveal some important editorial revisions of 
Longfellow’s poetry. As early as 1849, while Fields was only a 
junior partner with Wm. D. Ticknor & Co., publishers, he freely 
criticized the writer, ten years his senior, whose Evangeline had al- 
ready won a wide reputation. His criticisms were chiefly mechani- 
cal: changing a title to heighten the appeal of a poem, suggesting a 
revision of the closing lines to create a more dramatic effect, or 
altering a few words to remedy an awkward line. He seldom sug- 
gested changing the content, organization, or tone of the writing, 
and he never added or cut out any more than a line or two. His only 
fault was occasionally advising fine writing. 
Evidently there had been some disagreement about the title of 
Longfellow’s The Seaside and the Fireside when the poet wrote 
to Fields: 


Cambridge, Oct. 1 
Dear Fields, 1849 


.. . In the title, decidedly “Sea-side” must come before “Fire- 
side”. I shall print it so, though you may advertise as you please.’ 


The writer, of course, had his way. 

Often, however, he not only accepted Field’s criticism but asked 
for it. The next month he wrote, concerning the poems “The 
Lighthouse,” “The Building of the Ship,” and the “Sonnet on Mrs. 
Kemble’s Reading of Shakespeare”—to be published December 20, 
1849, in The Seaside and the Fireside: 


My dear Fields, Camb. Nov. 12. 1849 
I made a mistake in appointing Tuesday for your visit; I forgot 
that I am engaged in town on that evening. 


Take any other that suits your convenience. Yours, 


H. W. L. 
over 


1 Manuscript owned by Mrs. Percival O. Perkins, 848 East First South Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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[Page 2] I want very much you should see the “Lighthouse”, and 
the new finale of the “Ship”,? which is very much better than the 
old. I will send you proofs. 

Shall I insert the Sonnet on Mrs. Butler’s Shakespear Readings? 

[Page 3] Jno: R. Thompson Editor of Southern Lit. Messenger 
complains that you do not send send [sic] your publications to him. 
Pray put him down on the list.* 


Fields replied the same day: 


My Dear Sir, Monday Morning 


Mr. Saxe will be most happy to go to Cambridge tomorrow after- 
noon, but I doubt if I am able to be with him. I am so much oc- 
cupied at my desk just now I fear it will be impracticable for me 
to leave. Very Truly 

James T. Fields 
Professor Longfellow (over) 


[Page 2] Your note is just received. I will see Mr. S and send him to 
you some other afternoon. 

I shall be glad to see the proofs of the Lighthouse & the “finale”’. 
Insert the Sonnet by all means. It is not in my poor estimation one 
of yr. best things but I remember it was much applauded on its 
appearance. 

John R. Thompson shall receive in future what he so much de- 
sires—good books for very poor notices.—What a superb morning 
is this. The sun looks younger after the rain. 


Two days later (November 14) Fields had received the proofs of 
Longfellow’s poems and was able to make suggestions. All but the 
last paragraph of this letter refers to ““The Lighthouse.” 


2 The original version of “The Building of the Ship” did not contain the 

famous lines on the Union, 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O UNION, strong and great! 
etc., which Lincoln allegedly admired. Instead it ended sadly, with no such 
comparison: 

..» He whose dexterous hand could frame 

All this beauty, all this grace, 

In a grave without a name 

Lies forgotten of his race! 
(Samuel Longfellow, The Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Boston and 
New York, 1893, III, 443.) 

3 All these letters, unless designated otherwise, are from the collection at the 
Longfellow House in Cambridge. For many of the details concerning the letters 
as well as for the use of the letters themselves, I am indebted to Longfellow’s 
grandson, Professor Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana. 
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My Dear Sir, Wednesday P. M. 


Thanks for the Proofs. Admirable poems both. I do not like 
“The tongue of land runs far into the sea.” 

I like better, 
The shaft of land runs boldly to the sea, 


“And pallid faces, leaning o’er the rails” is too suggestive of sea- 
sickness & of suffering. I wd. alter this most certainly. 

The three Ands I do not like so near together in the verse begin- 
ning “It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp” 

The closing verse is superb; “Sail on”. 

“The Singers” is perfect & I predict for this poem great popu- 
larity. It strikes me the author of “Evangeline” does better and bet- 
ter every time he strikes the lyre. Where will he end? 

Very Truly, 
J. ¥.F. 

The first edition of The Seaside and the Fireside indicates that 
Longfellow took these corrections seriously. Line 1, though it was 
not put in the words Fields recommended (who perhaps thought 
that the original presented a ridiculous or suggestive image), was 
changed to “The rocky ledge runs far into the sea.” Line 27 was 
changed to read: “And eager faces, as the light unveils. . . .”” The 
stanza containing too many and’s, however, was not altered: 


It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 
The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace; 
It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp, 
And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. 
Nor does it seem to need alterations; the suggestion was pedantic. 
The following letter, undated, is printed in Mrs. James T. 
Fields’s Authors and Friends.* The fact that the date is not given 
prevents our knowing whether or not it relates to the preceding 
alterations, but it expresses Longfellow’s attitude toward being 
corrected. 


My dear Fields,—I am extremely glad you like the new poems so 
well. What think you of the enclosed instead of the sad ending of 
“The Ship”? Is it better? . . . I send you also “The Lighthouse,” 
once more; I think it is improved by your suggestions. See if you 
can find anything more to retouch... . 


4 Boston and New York, 1896, p. 6. 
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Even after the volume was printed, Fields found something to re- 
touch in another of the poems. December 30, 1849, he wrote to 
Longfellow concerning “Sand of the Desert in an Hour-Glass”’: 
My Dear Sir Sunday Evening 

I send you the two Nos. containing a Poem I have not found time 
to read yet. I am off in the morning for N. Y. where I hope to do a 
deed that will make a noise in our Bk. of Debit. 

By the way; running my eye over your volume this 

(over) 
[Page 2] morning I found myself musing at the bottom of page 59 
over “‘the Red Sea beach”. Did you not mean to say “the Dead Sea 
beach.” It strikes me a slight error has crept in here. 
In haste 
Very Truly 

| % & 
He was right, for Engaddi (Engedi), mentioned in the poem, was 
on the banks of the Dead Sea. The “Red Sea” became the “Dead 
Sea” in subsequent editions. 

Longfellow’s next book was The Golden Legend. On August 10, 
1851, Fields wrote in praise of the work, with perhaps a slight hint 
that some of the reading public might be offended—possibly by the 
religious attitudes in it. 


My Dear Sir. Monday Morning. 

I have read “The Golden Legend” (most of it twice over) and / 
like it through and through. J have nibbled at it again and again, 
and always with a fresh pleasure. How the reading public will take 
it all I cannot say. If any one shall doubt its beauty, he is an ass. If 
its sanctity is called in question it will be by a fanatic and ignora- 
mus whose saving dollar is the best part of [Page 2] him. 

A more graphic picture of the Middle Ages has never fallen in 
my way and I do not doubt its great success with all who read the 
Golden Legend as it ought to be read. Very Sincerely 

Yours, 
| re A 


Mr. Longfellow 


Regardless of his high opinion of the poetry, Fields had some 
criticisms to make, as we may see in a remark in a letter written 
August 12: 


In reading the G. L. one or two things occurred to me which I 
omitted to mark. I will do so when I see the sheets again. A question 
or two only but perhaps worth mentioning. 
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In 1855 Longfellow completed “My Lost Youth” and “Victor 
the Bugler,” which he later called “Victor Galbraith.” April 23 
Fields sent his suggestions. 


My Dear Bard. Monday Morning. 


I send back both poems with my thanks. They are great favorites 
of mine and I am sure will be welcomed by the public . . . [the 
ellipsis is Fields’s] Imprimus. Victor the Bugler! It is a grand and 
graphic story told in capital manner. You have unconsciously 
adopted, twice in this piece, an expression which occurs in a cele- 
brated poem by a friend of mine. He hath it thus, 

There in the twilight cold and gray. 

“My Lost Youth” is a fine poem and must be received with im- 
mense favor when published. I do not quite like “seated by the sea’’. 
Do you? All Portland will hug you for this beautiful poem. 
Yours always 
James T. Fields 


in- 
which had reminded Fields of the last 
stanza of “Excelsior.” ‘The words “seated by the sea” in “My Lost 
Youth” were not altered. 
Fields made an important improvement in “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

Longfellow’s ending of that poem read, 

In the hour of peril men will hear 

The midnight message of Paul Revere, 

And the hurrying hoof-beat of his steed. 


In “Victor” both lines were changed to read “damp and gray’ 
stead of “cold and gray,” 


On November 23, 1860, Fields wrote his suggestions. 


Dear Longfellow. 
Dont you think it better to end Paul Revere’s Ride on this line, 
In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The People will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beat of his steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


It seems to me the last line as it stands above is stronger than the 
end as it now remains in the proof. 
What do you say? Yours truly 
J. T. Fields 
Nov. 23, 1860 


Fields’s ending was adopted except for the minor changes of 


99 46 


“People” to “people,” “hoof-beat” to “hoof-beats,” and “his steed” 
to “that steed.” The poem was first printed in the January, 1861, 
Atlantic Monthly, of which Fields was part owner and later editor. 
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In 1861 positions were momentarily reversed when Fields wrote 

to Longfellow asking advice on a poem of his own. 
37. Charles Street, 
Boston. 
My Dear Longfellow. S{eptember]. 24, 1861 
Will you tell me if this little bit has anything in it. What it chroni- 
cles is a fact, & it struck me as worthy to be tried in verse. You will 
tell me if I have made a failure. Yours Ever 

L.. 5.8. 
Longfellow was not so severe as Fields had been; he replied the 
a Camb. Sept. 25, 
Dear Fields, 1861. 

Thanks for your poem; the theme is striking, and you have 
treated it with Wordsworthian simplicity, which is the right way, if 
not the only way, for such a theme. 

I have read with [Page 2] great interest, also, your sketch of “My 
Friend’s Library”. Give more in future Nos. by all means. 

Who wrote “The Name in the Bark’’? ¥ like it much. 

Ever Yours 
H. W. L.5 


In the poem “The Cumberland,” Longfellow had written: “On 


board of the Cumberland, seventy-four.” This line (line 2) occurs 
in both the first and second drafts of the poem, written in May 
and August, 1862. In late August or September Fields, having evi- 
dently just received the manuscript, wrote: 


Dear Longfellow. 

The ‘Cumberland’ was not a ‘74’, only a frigate altered from a 

‘Sloop of War’. The rhyme must therefore be ‘razeed’. 

Yrs. truly 

J. T. Fields 
Longfellow “razeed the rhyme,” eliminating one of the two decks 
of the seventy-four, so that the line appeared thus in the December 
Atlantic: “On board of the Cumberland, sloop-of-war.” 

The next instance of editing was in the Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
The title of the third tale was originally, according to the manu- 
script of October 27, 1862, ““The Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi.” 
Whether Longfellow left out the words, ““The Legend of,” when 
he sent the poem to Fields, we do not know; at any rate, Fields 


5 Manuscript (HM-FI 4979) in The Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, and reproduced here by permission of that library. 
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disliked the similarity in the rhythm of ‘““Rabbi Ben Levi” to Leigh 
Hunt’s “Abou Ben Adhem.” He wrote in December: 


My dear Longfellow. 

Here is the proof of your most beautiful poem. Please send it 
back at once as it goes into a place in the Jany. No. now awaiting 
its return. Send me please. 

I wish you could alter the title. 

The Rabbi and the Angel 

The Rabbi’s Prayer. 

The Death-Angel’s Sword. 
or to something that has not the same rhythm as Abou Ben Adhem. 
The last couplet is to my ear not quite perfect. Sword and swore 
do not go well together on my tongue. It may be my organ’s fault. 

The Angel took the blade of Death and swore, seems to me bet- 
ter, but you know best. Yrs. Ever 


j. ¥.F. 
Friday Night. 
The published title was, as originally, ““The Legend of Rabbi Ben 
Levi.” The next to last line remained, “The Angel took the sword 
again and swore.” 

After his wife’s death in 1861, Longfellow had written “The 
Church Porch,” which he evidently showed to Fields in 1862 but 
which he seemed to think too personal to print. Later, probably 
partly because of Fields’s prodding, he added a few stanzas and 
used it as the “Interlude” following “The Saga of King Olaf” in 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. When Fields saw the poem in 1862, he 
made these suggestions. 


My Dear Longfellow. Thursday morning 


I return this poem reluctantly, for I wish you felt like printing 
it in the A. M. It is very full of poetry, and christianity of the true 
stamp. Thank you for allowing me to read it. Sometime when you 
are less reluctant to appear in print do let me have it. We are en- 
joying the Dante Canto at home. 

In the ‘Church porch’ the rhymes 


creed 
lead 
feet 
street 
repeat 
sweet 
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[Page 2] do not fall upon my ear like the usual music of your verse. 
Perhaps the sameness of sound has escaped you. 
Yours Ever 
5. SF. 

I also notice 

Tragedy Divine 
is followed three lines on by 

diviner creed, 
but this is slight, and it may be intentional. The poem I feel to be 
good, through and through. 


Probably these repetitions of sounds were intentional, for Long- 
fellow did not change them when the poem appeared in print. 
Not all Fields’s comments were fault-finding—far from it; indeed, 
they often overflowed with praise. The following letter (written 
in 1863, before April) best expresses his general attitude toward 
Longfellow’s works. It refers to the “Prelude” of the Wayside. 


Friday Evening. 
My dear Longfellow. 

I have no words fitly to express my Delight with the Introductory 
portion of the Poem. It is really delicious throughout & I envy the 
living & the dead who are thus chronicled in your verse. How Ole 
Bull will handle his bow after reading your exquisite passages! I 
shd. like no greater privilege than to have the opportunity of read- 
ing first to him your charming praises of his genius. 

I have made a few marks, all of them perhaps impertinent, but 
you will see if any of them are worthy your notice. 

Do send me as the proofs come to you all the poem as it goes into 
type. The form is excellent. Ah, what pleasure you are framing 
for the world, anew! Yours Ever 

5. 8. 
There was considerable correspondence between Longfellow and 
Fields on the subject of the title of the Tales of a Wayside Inn. In 
September, 1862 (September to October 2, according to a dating by 
a later hand) Fields preferred the title The Wayside Inn. 


Saturday morning. 
My Dear Longfellow. 


I have rolled that titular morsel under & over my tongue in my 
waking hours at the sea-side and on land, and my decision is that 
The Wayside Inn 
is a much better, because shorter [?], name than 
Tales of the Wayside Inn. 
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When you come to town for that day you say will turn up soon, let 
us talk it all over. Ever Yours 


J.T. F. 


However, the book was advertised as The Sudbury Tales in 1863. 
In August Longfellow was not satisfied with this title and wrote 
the following letter (printed in part in Samuel Longfellow, Life, 
II, 21): 

Nahant Aug 25, 
My Dear Fields, 1863. 

I am afraid we have made a great mistake in calling the new 
volume “The Sudbury Tales”. Now that [Page 2] I see it an- 
nounced I do not like the title. Sumner cries out against it, and 
has persuaded me, as I think he will you, to come back to “The 
Wayside Inn.” 

[Page 3] In your list put it down as “ a new volume of Poems”. 
That will be sufficient for the present. 

Sumner’s reasons are cogent, and he will lay them before you. 

[Page 4] Pray think as we do and oblige 

Yours truly 
H. W. L. 
Another letter from Longfellow is on the same subject. Evidently, 
at this time, he had just finished reading and correcting the proofs 
of “The Falcon,” one of the poems in the volume. 


Nahant. Aug 29 
My Dear Fields 1863 

Read this over again; and if you think as well of it as before, 
use it. 

“The Falcon” has begun his flight, and is ready to tear “Gal- 
gano’s’”’ eyes out. 

[Page 2] Think also of the title. Every body who speaks to me of 
the book, says: “A kind of Canterbury Tales, I suppose.” Prob- 
ably every criticism in the papers would begin in the same way, if 
any name of place [Page 3] were connected with the title. So I 
prefer “Tales of a Wayside Inn;” or simply “The Wayside Inn.” 
You see, I am determined to have my innings; bowl me out if you 
can! H. W. L.* 


The book finally appeared under the title Tales of a Wayside Inn 
on November 23, 1863. 


6 Manuscript (HM-FI 4996) in The Huntington Library; reproduced by per- 
mission. 
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In March, 1866, Fields wrote Longfellow concerning, among 
others, two poems, “Killed at the Ford” and “The Castle-Builder,” 
which were to appear in the Atlantic for April, 1866, and Our 
Young Folks (which, as well as the Atlantic, belonged to Ticknor & 
Fields) for January, 1867, respectively. 


Monday Morning. 
My dear Longfellow. 

‘Killed at the Ford’—“Tomorrow’ & ‘Giotto’s Tower’ are among 
your best, and I thank you sincerely for sending these exquisite 
poems to me today. ‘Killed at the Ford’ refers I suppose to young 
D’Hauteville, and never had soldier a more beautiful embalming 
in verse. 

“The Castle Builder’ needs a closing less like a sermon and more 
like a song. J like it, every word, but I think your young readers 
will not, quite as well. So I shall put the poem into my pocket for 
Wednesday evening & ask you to add or alter a bit. 

Enclosed is an oblong document said to be good for poets in 
every condition of health. Take it any time before Bank hours and 
it wont hurt you. Yours Ever 

‘458 

The last line of ““The Castle-Builder,” which originally read, “Nor 
lose thy faith in hidden mysteries,” was changed to “Nor lose thy 
simple faith in mysteries”—an improvement, no doubt, but hardly 
what Fields had suggested. “Killed at the Ford,” according to 
Longfellow in a letter to H. I. Bowditch, “was not a record of any 
one event which came to my knowledge, but of many which came 
to my imagination.” * Apparently Fields was wrong in his assump- 
tion that it referred to D’Hauteville, although it probably had a 
connection with Longfellow’s feelings about his own son’s injury 
in the war. 

Fields retired in 1871 from both the publishing business and the 
Atlantic editorship. Nevertheless, as the following letter from 
Fields shows, Longfellow continued to ask his advice on poems, evi- 
dently because he respected it. When asked to compose and read 
a poem at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his famous 
class at Bowdoin College, Longfellow seems to have suffered some 
misgivings because he rarely wrote occasional poems and even 

7 Manuscript (HM-FI 1805) in The Huntington Library; reproduced by per- 
mission. 


8 Samuel Longfellow, Life, 11, 73. 
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more rarely read before an audience. He completed the first draft 
of “Morituri Salutamus” on November 24, 874, according to the 
date on the manuscript, although it was not to be read at Bow- 
doin until July 7, the following year. He sent it to Fields some 
time before March 1, at which time Fields replied: 


My dear Longfellow. Monday Evening, March 1st '75 


I have thought a good deal about your Bowdoin poem and with 
great satisfaction. Depend upon it, you have achieved a marked 
success, an occasional poem that will be permanent. I do not re- 
member in our time any such triumph in poetry. The opening lines 
are most felicitous and strike a key-note deep and masterful. I am 
sure of the interest your recital of the piece will create, and I hope 
you will be strong and well long before the time comes to deliver it. 

Your ‘Amalfi’ poem is perfect and I find myself recalling whole 
lines today from it. 

What a beginning of Spring! [Page 2] I met Charles Perkins in 
the street this morning & quoted “Come gentle spring, ethereal 
mildness come!” to him. No, said Perkins it ought to be diphtherial 
mildness! 

Tomorrow I start for Amherst in the snow with a lecture on 
Wordsworth. Pray heaven I get there in time. 

Ever Yours, 
}. 2.32 
The “Amalfi poem” refers to the poem of that name, written on 
February 8, 1875. The reference.to spring and the quotation from 
Thomson's ““The Seasons” evidently have no connection with 
Longfellow’s writing, though they appear to have. 

“A Ballad of the French Fleet” was written for the purpose of 
saving the Old South Meeting House in Boston and was published 
in Poems of the “Old South,” 1877, a book of poems by several 
writers. Concerning this “ballad” Fields wrote on February 14 of 
that year: 

Feb. 14 1877. 
148. Charles Street, 
My dear Longfellow. Boston. 

The ballad is a grand one, and marches along superbly. It will 

be a great hit all over the land and I am delighted you have struck 


that note so successfully. 
Would any of these changes be worth your attention? 


9 Manuscript (HM-FI 1939) in The Huntington Library; reproduced by per- 
mission. 
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V.1. The fleet with flags arrayed 
V. 8—As it tolls at funerals. 
V. 12—Ah, never before were wrecks 
for 
(were there.) 
V. 13. They were wafted away as smoke. 
I hope nobody will get this fine poem for less than $150. 
Ever Yours, 
J. T.F. 

Apparently Longfellow ignored all these suggestions but one, so 
that the printed lines read respectively thus: 

A Fleet with flags arrayed... 

As it tolls at funerals. . . 

Ah, never were there wrecks... 

They were carried away as smoke. . . . 


He did not sell the poem but donated it to the cause of the restora- 
tion of the Old South Church. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The History of the American Sailing Navy: The Ships and their 
Development. By Howard I. Chapelle. (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company. 1949. Pp. xxiii, 558. $10.00.) 


In 1921, Samuel Eliot Morison wrote: “Until some competent 
naval architect makes a thorough study of American shipbuilding 
(and may that day come soon!) no one has a right to be dogmatic.” 
This is the third, and the best, of the volumes which Chapelle, a 
naval architect, has written as if in answer to that fervent wish. He 
first produced a study of The Baltimore Clipper, Its Origin and De- 
velopment in 1929. Six years later, he made a name for himself 
with his History of American Sailing Ships, a sweeping title that 
should have been modified to indicate that it concentrated upon 
design. Now, in this third work, he gives the first comprehensive, 
authoritative analysis of every sailing ship of the United States 
Navy from 1775 to 1855. It is likely to remain as the standard work 
on the subject, for few others could, even if they would, duplicate 
the tremendous amount of understanding reseach that went into its 
creation. It deserves a place in every naval collection as a com- 
panion to F. M. Bennett’s The Steam Navy of the United States 
(1896) which provided a similar analysis of the successors to 
Chapelle’s ships from the standpoint of the marine engineer. 

Chapelle’s works have been mined primarily out of the old 
plans, whose lines can tell him things that would be mysteries to 
laymen. His primary concern is with the elusive matter of hull de- 
sign, but he discusses rigging and ordnance as well. Occasionally, 
he employs such technical language as: ““The rabbet of the bow in 
many American vessels was in a large radius,” or “In the ‘plug 
stock’ rudder, the stock was offset forward so that its axis was in a 
vertical line with the center line of the pintles and gudgeons.” 
Gradually, however, the layman begins to catch on to the signifi- 
cance of the constant reference to deadrise, fine runs, transoms, 
and the rest. 

As Morison suggested, Chapelle is in a position to be dogmatic. 
Some of his general conclusions have particular interest. In his 
opening chapter on the colonial period, which makes better read- 
ing than the later ones with their multitude of detail, he points out 
that American shipbuilders by 1775 were “abreast of the develop- 
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ments in contemporary ship design in Europe.” He stresses the fact 
that the Continental Navy had some excellent vessels, and that its 
weakness lay in inadequate personnel and administration. He 
argues that in the designing of the famous frigates of the early 
Federal navy, British rather than French influences were domi- 
nant. Finally, in the last years of the sailing navy, he compares the 
warships very favorably with the clippers, which he considers over- 
rated. One of the few points where he refuses to be dogmatic is in 
assessing the relative contributions of Joshua Humphreys and the 
British-trained Josiah Fox in the designing of the Constitution 
class. 

Throughout the work, scattered in among the analyses of par- 
ticular ships, he discusses the constant influence of the profes- 
sional naval officers upon ship design. In summary, he writes: 


It can be said with some truth that the theory Knox had intro- 

duced in selecting his naval advisers—that the best judge of a 
piano is one who can play the instrument—had now reached a 
stage where it was accepted that the player was competent to de- 
sign and build the instrument. As a result, the constructors could 
produce hulls having all the elements of speed, but the resulting 
ships could be spoiled by irresponsible changes of the officers super- 
vising their construction or fitting them out . . . governments have 
the greatest difficulty in maintaining the proper balance between 
the alleged “practical knowledge” of the operators and the “‘sci- 
ence” of the designers; the player and the instrument maker are, 
in turn, in full control. (pp. 131-132) 
During most of the period under discussion, the professional ofh- 
cers had the upper hand, exercising what Chapelle considers an 
unfortunate influence. This was particularly true in the period of 
the Navy Board, 1815;1842. Not until 1946 were the technical ex- 
perts eligible for command of the naval shipyards. 

Chapelle’s mastery of the administrative side of the question was 
not as complete as in the design field. He missed one episode which 
would have particularly strengthened his argument. When Con- 
gress supplanted the Navy Board with the bureaus in 1842, the act 
stipulated that a trained naval constructor should head the Bu- 
reau of Construction, Equipment and Repairs. The “brass,” how- 
ever, arguing that equipment required the “line” touch, grabbed 
the post and held it for some time. More might also have been 
said about the basic construction act of 1816, dismissed in a few 
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lines. Likewise some of Matthew F. Maury’s pungent comments 
could have added pertinent color. 

There is a strong New England element in the story, particu- 
larly at the outset. The few vessels constructed for the Royal Navy, 
aside from those on the lakes, were built at Portsmouth or Boston. 
The Hancock, built at Newburyport in 1775 for the Continental 
Navy, was described as the “finest and fastest frigate in the world” 
by the British, who absorbed her as the Jris into the Royal Navy 
after her capture. In the permanent post-Revolutionary navy, the 
New England navy yard ports, Boston and Portsmouth (invariably 
referred to as Kittery in Maine) built one-third of all the major 
vessels. In the matter of individual constructors, however, the 
Philadelphians loomed large. This was primarily, according to 
Chapelle, because their city was the capital in the formative years, 
and it was easier to turn to Humphreys and others close at hand. 

One gets a great deal for his ten dollars in this excellent book. 
There are 32 large folding plans, 154 line figures in the text, and 
16 pages of half-tone plates. Larger copies of the plans are also 
obtainable. The house of Norton deserves congratulations for 
this worthy addition to its already impressive list of books on the 
sea. 

The shortcomings are few. The book lacks footnotes and has 
no bibliography beyond a few lines about manuscript sources; one 
wonders about the sources for comments on the sailing qualities 
of the different vessels. The dimensions and career of each vessel 
are included in its index entry; a table might have been clearer 
and more compact. Errors are relatively scarce. Most surprising 
is the remark that ““The French Revolution started while Congress 
was debating a naval force” (p. 134). The Confederacy was carrying 
John Jay, nota “French diplomat,” when dismasted in 1779 (p. 84). 
The Peace Establishment Act, twice correctly cited as 1801, is 
given as 1803 on p. 175; the Chesapeake-Leopard affair occurred 
in 1807, not 1809 (p. 240); Boston Navy Yard had a drydock almost 
as soon as Norfolk (p. 414); and the America was a 74 instead of a 
“‘14-gun ship” (p. 532). There was one final error in connection 
with Chapelle’s interesting “debunking” of the old Constellation, 
which he demonstrates to have been an entirely new vessel, “the 
last sailing man-of-war designed and built for the United States 
Navy.” In the text (p. 468), the original Constellation of 1797 was 
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broken up at Norfolk in 1852; in the index (p. 536), the date is 


given as 1854. 
5 °54 Rosert G. ALBION. 


The Burned-Over District: The Social and Intellectual History of 
Enthusiastic Religion in Western New York, 1800-1850. By Whit- 
ney R. Cross. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 
383. $5.00.) 


The great religious revival that swept the new and growing 
western settlements of this country in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century followed in most instances more or less recognized 
patterns of evangelical enthusiasm and in the end burned itself 
out by the heat of its own fervor. Yet it was also both a symptom 
and a cause of growth of social opinions which, as in the case of 
Abolitionism, had a profound effect on our history, or produced 
a lasting and powerful religious society like the Mormon Church, 
or again, and most interesting, exemplified itself in courageous 
and intelligent social experiments in adjusting the nature of man 
by the light of pure religion, as was true of the Oneida Communi- 
ty. The mass of this revival tide was carried on a wave of pure emo- 
tionalism, but its most significant aspect was a sudden and yeasty 
intellectual freedom which led some men beyond the established 
patterns of behavior and thought. This spiritual and intellectual 
yeast was a factor in shaping our present society; and when coura- 
geous non-conformity no longer exists, American character will 
have lost much of its creative force and as a nation there will be 
little left for us to do beyond planing our own coffin boards. Any 
understanding of these revival years, therefore, is important to us 
beyond purely historical enlightenment. 

Mr. Cross has elected to confine his study within the fixed locale 
of the western New York counties that came to be known as the 
“burned-over district” because of the vigor with which not only 
evangelical religion but a variety of “isms” took root and flourished 
there. Not only did the very soil seem receptive to new religious 
movements, it was remarkably fertile in originating species of its 
own. The first tide of settlers spilling through the Appalachian 
chain had cut themselves free of the established coastal society of 
the former Colonies. The shaping of their lives was in their own 


hands and in the growing years their communities were ripe for 
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fresh approaches to religious thought; even the millenium, of man’s 
perfection on earth, did not seem beyond human grasp. By tracing 
the origins of the various religious movements that came into these 
western New York counties and then examining the development 
and interplay of religion with economic and social forces, Mr. Cross 
has given us an insight into the nationwide revival impulse. 

An informed and accurate knowledge of upstate New York his- 
tory has equipped him well for the task. I know of no better brief 
survey of the effect of the Erie Canal on frontier agrarian society 
than his chapter dealing with this subject, and his assessment of 
the urban characteristics of canal-side towns and cities in relation 
to the rural mind is penetrating and holds true in almost every case 
today. He has done all students of New York history a service, and 
his book will remain a valuable source. 

I have only two reservations. The first is that, in my opinion, he 
does not take into account sufficiently the interest of the people in 
affairs outside their community and country. Take, for example, 
the war for Greek independence; newspapers were continually 
carrying items on it. Collections were taken up for the Greek patri- 
ots in even forlorn backwoods settlements. “The Beating Heart of 
Byron” became a sensationally popular exhibit in more than one 
local museum; and the emphasis these museums laid on foreign 
scenes in their dioramas and “views,” however crude, had always 
seemed to me evidence that the rural mind was no more “‘isolation- 
ist” then than in our own time, despite the pious attitudes of cer- 
tain politicians who make capital of pointing backward to this 
perpetual mirage. This interest in a wider world seems to me sig- 
nificant, at least as a symptom of their hunger for perfection. 

My second reservation is merely a novelist’s and therefore prob- 
ably not valid: but it does seem a pity that a book offering so many 
rewards might not have conveyed a livelier sense of the human en- 
tity of leading figures in the revival drama—like the Adventist 
William Miller, John Humphrey Noyes and his perfectionists, the 
Abolitionists, and the evangelical wonder, Charles Grandison Fin- 
ney, to name but a few. To me in this book they are shadowy in- 
tegrants instead of people. Yet to have painted their full portraits 
would have involved the use of stronger colors than the author’s 
self-imposed discipline allows for. Mr. Cross is justifiably impa- 
tient with the exaggerations and distortions of recent popular 
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sketches dealing with the same field. His purpose is mainly that of 
the sociologist and as such he has made a real contribution. 

He might, indeed, have subtitled his book “‘a study in free enter- 
prise,” though one wonders how our present-day free-enterprisers 
would have comported themselves in the “spiritual year” of 1831. 


WALTER D. EpMONDs. 


The Craftsmanship of an American Communal Sect. Shaker Fur- 
niture. By Edward Deming Andrews and Faith Andrews. (New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc. 1950. Pp. xi, 133, 48 plates and 
frontispiece. $6.00.) 

Portland Glass. By Frank H. Swan. (Providence: The Roger Wil- 
liams Press, privately printed. 1949. Pp. xi, 94.) 

Early New England Potters and their Wares. By Lura Woodside 
Watkins. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. x, 
291, 136 illustrations. $10.00.) 

The Dover Press is to be congratulated on republishing the dis- 
tinguished book, Shaker Furniture, designed by Karl Rollins and 
brought out originally in 1937 by the Yale University Press. Be- 
sides presenting the facts and documents about techniques, crafts- 
men, and provenance, the Andrews’ book is also valuable because 
it concerns itself with the social, economic, and religious back- 
ground which gave to Shaker furniture the important artistic place 
which it has. The authors quote an old Shaker who lived during 
the decline of the movement—when even the tastes of the Shakers 
were becoming tinged with worldliness—as advising his brothers 
and sisters to “love best that beauty which is adapted to (their) 
condition.” This condition was one of dissent from worldly cus- 
toms, and the results in the Shaker arts were “original, functional, 
convenient and unostentatious.” For perceptive comment on 
the book, I can do no better than to refer the reader to Mr. Rus- 
sell Kettell’s review which appeared in this magazine, Vol. X, No. 
3, September, 1937. 

Portland Glass is a fuller account of the product of the Portland 
Glass Company than that given in the author’s book of that title 
published in 1939. The compilation of well-illustrated types and 
patterns, especially of pressed glass, will be of considerable practi- 
cal value to collectors in the field. Among the facts brought to the 
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reader's attention in this connection is the clarification of the rela- 
tionship of Portland pressed glass to that produced elsewhere, es- 
pecially at Sandwich where moulds actually bought from the 
Portland Company were used. The book is nicely designed and the 
photographs are models of their kind. 

Of the three books received, Mrs. Watkins’ is the most im- 
portant, since it will be the standard authority on New England 
pottery. The research of many years has made this book a monu- 
ment of thoroughgoing scholarship. All phases of New England 
pottery (except the most recent) have been explored, and a list of 
some six hundred potters has been appended, most of whom are 
actually discussed in the text. Among the sites excavated were the 
pottery of James Kettle in Danvers, which revealed potsherds dat- 
ing from perhaps as early as 1687, and the Bayley sites in Rowley 
and Newburyport dating from the 1720’s until 1799. Much docu- 
mentary material appears for the first time, such as the remark- 
able potter’s daybook kept by John Parker of Charlestown from 
1647. All previous work on the subject appears to have been re- 
studied and sometimes revised in the light of the author’s further 
research. Notable in this instance is the incorporation of John 
Spargo’s work on the Fentons of Bennington into the whole pic- 
ture of New England pottery, and the publication of diaries and 
daybooks like that of Clark of Lyndeboro, New Hampshire, from 
which only short quotations had previously been made. 

Mrs. Watkins’ desire to be thorough, however, does not lead her 
to jump to conclusions. She does not attempt to solve, for instance, 
the mystery of the early stoneware marked “Boston 1804” on in- 
sufficient evidence, nor is she taken in by rumors about the pur- 
ported pottery at “Germantown” in Quincy. 

Though some of the ground has been covered before (later 
stoneware, Rockingham ware and Bennington are relatively well 
known through other sources), Mrs. Watkins has shed important 
new light on three aspects of early New England pottery: the 
prevalence of red ware from the first days of the settlement, the 
much greater manufacture of “small ware” than had been sus- 
pected, and the persistence of traditional design, as evidenced in 
the continuity seen in the work of three generations of the Bay- 
leys of Essex County in the eighteenth century, and the survival 
of old forms and decoration into the late nineteenth century as 
seen at Ballardvale, Massachusetts. 
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In spite of the relatively specialized nature of the subject and 
the thoroughness with which it is pursued, the text has a literary 
flair usually lacking in work of this kind. Many of Mrs. Watkins’ 
pages illuminate the whole economic and cultural picture of early 
New England. I think in particular of the account of Mrs. Grace 
Parker of Charlestown whose courageous efforts to introduce stone- 
ware in New England ended so tragically. 

Unfortunately in the interests of inclusiveness, Mrs. Watkins 
discusses the later developments of pottery in the 1860's and ’70’s, 
where examples such as a buff earthenware cuspidor of hideous 
mottled Rockingham glaze and repellently awkward shells are all 
too frequent. Particularly unhappy was the author’s decision to in- 
clude the “art” pottery of the 1880's and ’go’s, forms far removed 
from the earlier tradition of functional simplicity and restraint. 
“Plastic sketches” and vases of striated clay of various colors are 
among the worst examples of the minor arts preserved within the 
covers of a book. Examples of the revival of good pottery through- 
out New England today have much more right to be included with 
examples of the beautiful, unpretentious early work than do these 
unfortunate products of mistaken taste. 

The book is not as attractively designed as the other two re- 
viewed, and though well illustrated, the photographs have very 
little of the real formal and compositional quality seen in the 
photograp's of Shaker furniture taken by William F. Winter, or 
the simple readability of the extremely competent and well-printed 


yhotographs in Portland Glass. : 2 
I Bray SAMUEL M. GREEN. 


The Saco-Lowell Shops, Textile Machinery Building in New Eng- 
land, 1813-1949. By George Sweet Gibb. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xxxvi, 835. $7.50.) 

The Whitin Machine Works Since 1831,a Textile Machinery Com- 
pany in an Industrial Village. By Thomas R. Navin. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xxix, 654. $6.50.) 
“The shops attached to our early textile factories,” observed 

John L. Hayes in 1879, “were the first practical schools in this 

country in which the principles of mechanics and the methods of 

constructing machinery were taught. They were the nurseries of a 

distinct class of artisans in machinery... .”” The books under dis- 
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cussion in this review are initially concerned with several of these 
early “nurseries,” the forerunners of two of the largest textile ma- 
chinery companies in America. 

In The Saco-Lowell Shops Dr. Gibb traces Saco-Lowell’s begin- 
nings to three early manufacturing ventures described by him as 
“primarily cotton factories and only incidentally machine shops.” 
These were the Boston Manufacturing Company, founded at Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, in 1813; the Elliot Manufacturing Company, 
which went into operation in Newton, Massachusetts, in 1823; and 
the Saco Manufacturing Company, of Saco, Maine, dating from 
1826. Capital for these enterprises was furnished by Boston mer- 
chants, while the requisite mechanical ingenuity was, for the most 
part, the product of village and countryside. 

According to Dr. Gibb, “machine shops, of necessity, were set up 
in advance of the mills they were to serve.” As a practical matter, 
these shops were usually in the basements of the mill buildings. 
Here machinery for the factory was fabricated while the process 
of construction was continued overhead. In time, the machine 
shops achieved their independence. In the case of the Boston Man- 
ufacturing Company, this happened in 1845, with the formation 
of the Lowell Machine Shop. (Previously the Waltham shop had 
moved to Lowell to build machinery for the Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Company, and for other cotton mills at that place.) The 
shop at Newton had become an independent entity in the early 
1830's, when Otis Pettee, the Elliot Manufacturing Company’s 
superintendent, withdrew from the company and subsequently 
purchased the machine shop tools. In the late 1830's the third of 
the Saco-Lowell parent companies, the Saco machine shop, became 
a part of the Saco Water Power Company. Thirty years later, after 
a period of dormancy, the shop was reopened as an independent 
unit, under the name of the Saco Water Power Machine Shop. In 
1897 the shops at Saco and Newton merged, becoming the Saco and 
Pettee Shops. Fifteen years later another merger, this time of the 
Saco and Pettee Shops with the Lowell Machine Shop, resulted in 


the formation of the Saco-Lowell Shops, the present company. 
Dr. Gibb divides his book into three periods: the first, “The 
Formative Years,” ending in 1845; the second, “The Adventurous 
Middle Years,” covering the era from 1845 to 1912; and the third, 
“The Saco-Lowell Shops,” carrying the story to 1948. Almost half 
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the text is devoted to the middle period, the heyday of the Lowell 
Machine Shop. No less interesting is the story of the third period, 
covering the textile depression of the nineteen twenties, the gener- 
al depression of the thirties, and the war and labor problems of the 
forties. Throughout, emphasis is on management and managerial 
problems. 


The first part of the story Professor Navin tells in The Whitin 
Machine Works Since 1831 is similar to the story of Saco-Lowell in 
that the Whitin concern, too, had its origin in a machine shop at- 
tached to a cotton mill, and it, too, came to have an independent 
existence. Here the similarity to Saco-Lowell ends, however, for the 
Whitin enterprise, until recently, was owned and operated by the 
members of a single family. Until 1946 it had had but four chief 
executives, each the son-in-law of his predecessor, while through- 
out its history it has been closely identified with the town of Whit- 
insville. 

It was in 1831, in the machine shop of the cotton mill which he 
operated with his brothers, that John C. Whitin developed and 
patented his first textile machine, a cotton picker. In subsequent 
years the Whitin shop broadened its line, and by 1860 orders were 
coming in so fast that John resolved to set up a shop of his own to 
care for the overflow. The new shop, which was in Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, was not a success, partly because John’s son, in whose 
charge it was placed, proved to be an inept manager. As a conse- 
quence, within four years, all John’s endeavors were again concen- 
trated in his home town. About this time the Whitin brothers de- 
cided to divide the physical assets of their Whitinsville mills. The 
machine shop fell to John, who promptly inaugurated a pro- 
gram of expansion and, in order to attract labor to Whitinsville, 
launched the large-scale development of a company village. 

Upon the retirement of John C. Whitin in 1870, management of 
the Whitin Machine Works passed to Josiah Lasell, whose leader- 
ship was competent but uninspired. Lasell was followed in 1886 by 
George Marston Whitin, who served as the head of the company 
for twenty-four years, and under whose guidance the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works reached pre-eminence in its field. Leadership next fell 
to E. Kent Swift, who was to be chief executive of the company for 
twenty-seven years, and who, since 1946, has served as chairman of 
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the board. These long incumbencies together with the close identi- 
fication of interest between the Whitin family and the company on 
the one hand, and between the company and the village of Whitins- 
ville (in which a large percentage of the houses were company- 
owned), on the other, made for stability of the Whitin organiza- 
tion, but also for an unfortunate conservatism on the part of the 
company management. To document this point, one has only to 
contrast Whitin’s policy toward labor in the recent past with the 
policy of Saco-Lowell. 

Like Dr. Gibb, Professor Navin concentrates his story on man- 
agement and managerial decisions, and it is hardly proper to quar- 
rel with this since both authors state in their prefaces that such is 
their intention. This concentration, however (plus the authors’ 
necessarily heavy dependence on company records as sources of in- 
formation), sometimes precludes objective judgment of company 
policies. 

Together the books constitute a history of the textile machinery 
industry in New England. Rather too rich in detail for the taste of 
the casual reader, both volumes will prove valuable to the econom- 
ic historian and to the specialist in business history. To the latter, 
especially, some two hundred pages of notes and appendices in the 
Gibb book and one hundred and fifty pages of similar material in 
the Navin book should be of considerable usefulness. Both works 
are volumes in the Harvard Studies in Business History. Both are 
pleasing in format, well illustrated, and adequately indexed. 


IRENE D. Neu. 


Diary (1843-1852) of James Hadley. Edited by Laura Hadley Mose- 
ley. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 344. $4.00.) 


Journals can be fascinating and thrilling. If they are, it is prob- 
able that the writer fancied himself to some extent as a literary 
creator and had the general reader in mind as he wrote. The diary 
of a man’s daily doings recorded for his own future reference may 
be of some historical importance but it is not the kind of book 
which keeps the reader breathless or forgetful of food and sleep. 
The Journal of James Hadley falls somewhere between these two 
extremes. Much of the humdrum routine of academic life is re- 
corded here: boys interviewed, examinations set and read, appoint- 
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ment of tutors, faculty meetings. There is too much about the colds 
and more serious illnesses of the writer and his petty expenses and 
economies from day to day. But there is also an occasional reveal- 
ing picture: Henry Ward Beecher in action, Delia Bacon, William 
Dwight Whitney, and young men like Loomis and Gibbs who 
were very soon to be stars of equal or greater magnitude. There is 
also some, but not enough, comment on life and manners. 

James Hadley was a man of really great parts. Judged by Whit- 
ney to be the best philologist of the day and by Benjamin Peirce to 
be potentially its greatest mathematician, he was also a great teach- 
er when real teaching was rare and an administrator of no mean 
quality. His diaries show him not only studying but writing with 
some authority on English and German poetry and on theological 
problems. From such a man, especially since he possessed a keen, 
almost trenchant wit, we should welcome a deliberate effort to pic- 
ture the contemporaries that he knew, the system of education of 
which he was a considerable part, the society in which he moved, 
grudgingly at times, but always with distinction. All of these pic- 
tures, however, the reader is forced to assemble from disconnected 
bits, from isolated entries. To James Hadley the keeping of a jour- 
nal was almost a matter of self discipline. He confesses to finding it 
irksome at times and he never but once kept it up with reasonable 
continuity for more than a year. He seems at times almost to use it 
as a means of accounting to himself for expenditures in money, 
time, and spiritual capital. He makes no attempt to inform or im- 
prove the world. 

In other words, this is a very personal journal of great interest 
to any devoted son of Yale or to the scion of any old New Haven 
family or to one who has marvelled at the wide knowledge, perfect 
memory and instantaneous wit of James Hadley’s descendants, but 
appealing less than might have been hoped to the student of politi- 
cal, educational or social history. 

This is not to say that the cumulative picture of life in a New 
England college town at the middle of the nineteenth century is 
not a contribution to our knowledge of that era. The reader be- 
comes unconsciously familiar with the custom of evening “calls,” 
with the day’s work beginning at five-thirty in the morning, with 


a Sunday that, even for a man who distrusted his own spiritual in- 
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tegrity, included two sermons and a Bible class. The informal but 
effective management of the college by a small group of professors 
made intimate by daily association emerges definitely from pages 
in which it is never objectively discussed. But, on the whole, the 
historical value of the journal lies in the enrichment of our under- 
standing rather than in the addition of new knowledge. What is 
new is the enlarged portrait of a learned scholar, a devoted student 
and teacher, unaware of his own greatness, meeting simply and 
uncommonly well the duties of his professional life. 

The book is perfectly edited. The brief biographical and explan- 
atory introduction is in the best Hadley tradition. Notes are few 
and informative. The format makes reading a pleasure. 


C. W. MENDELL. 


The Index of American Design. By Erwin O. Christensen, with in- 
troduction by Holger Cahill. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1950. Pp. xviii, 229. $15.00.) 

Of the making of books on American “folk” art there seems no 
end. Here at last is one which reproduces in superb form the best 
examples of our handcraft during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in a solid, informing and critical text. 

Between 1935 and 1941, under the Federal Art Project of the 
WPA, some three hundred artists worked in thirty-five states to 
compile, in water color renderings of extraordinary accuracy, a rec- 
ord of those objects of daily use and adornment which our people 
have made for themselves. These fifteen thousand plates, housed 
in the National Gallery of Art in Washington, constitute the Index 
of American Design; nearly four hundred of them appear on these 
pages, the fullest presentation of the Index that has yet been made. 
Holger Cahill, formerly National Director of the Federal Art 
Project, traces in his introduction the development of our interest 
in native craftsmanship since the 1870’s, and our growing knowl- 
edge and appreciation of it; he describes the origin and procedures 
of the Index; he evaluates its collection of plates, the most com- 
prehensive of its kind in the world, in terms of present usefulness 
for the designer, the craftsman, the manufacturer, the historian, 
the teacher, and the general public. 

Faced with an enormous variety of artifacts—from handboxes to 
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circus wagons—Mr. Christensen, Curator of the Index, has found 
ways of grouping them into chapters, sometimes with reference to 
the minority group which fashioned them, sometimes on the basis 
of function, sometimes of symbolic meaning. He has written a text 
which is as bare of ornamentation as a Shaker cupboard, giving 
relevant facts concerning the character, ideas, and purposes of the 
people who wove, carved, and painted these things of use, and 
modestly observing that, “in the last analysis, it is their artistic 
quality that makes these objects worthwhile.” 

In monochrome and in rich color, these products of American 
skill and imagination speak eloquently for themselves. Painted tin 
trays reveal an exquisite sense of surface decoration, hand-woven 
coverlets a satisfying geometry, and Shaker chairs a thoroughly 
modern functionalism. A nude goddess rides the panels of a Penn- 
sylvania hand pump; a wooden girl from a Sparks Circus wagon 
dances with Baroque gracefulness; a small carved sailor squints 
through a sextant, as he has done since he advertized nautical in- 
struments before a New Bedford shop more than a century ago. 
Each page of this book is large enough to accommodate several 
objects, combined as effectively as is possible; since the reproduc- 
tions cannot suggest their relative proportions, one regrets that 
actual dimensions have not been given in the text. 

These illustrations provide their own answer to a question often 
raised: would not the purposes of the Index have been better served 
by photographs made directly from the objects than by these 
painted records? Each plate, in spite of its meticulous objectivity, 
carries a hint of the artist’s own feeling for the quality of the piece 
before him, and therefore communicates that quality to the ob- 
server as only the exceptional photograph could do. In justice to 
the men and women who painted the Index plates, their names are 
given in the list of illustrations; they thus emerge from an anonym- 
ity which has been almost as complete as that of the individuals 
who shaped these pots and cut these figureheads. 

It was once hoped that the Index would be reproduced in its 
entirety. If and when this happens, one hopes that the facsimiles 
will have the brilfiant fidelity achieved by Macmillan in this book. 


OLIVER W. LARKIN. 
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Some Early Tools of American Science: An Account of the Early 
Scientific Instruments and Mineralogical and Biological Collec- 
tions in Harvard University. By I. Bernard Cohen. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xxi, 
201. $4.75.) 

During the past five years there have come to the reviewer's 
shelves, one by one, General Education in a Free Society, On Un- 
derstanding Science, A Handbook for College Teachers, the first 
four Case Histories in Experimental Science, and Some Early 
Tools of American Science, all but one from the Harvard Press and 
all from the Harvard yard. They have created the impression that 
there is now and always has been “a stir and integrity about the 
place” and they leave “the feeling of reassurance” that on at least 
one campus of the bigger sort the undergraduate is not now and 
never has been a “forgotten man.” 

Professor Cohen writes of the natural sciences at Harvard during 
its first two centuries. From extant records and from “early tools 
of science” preserved, and in some instances still used, he proves 
that Harvard began to acquire scientific apparatus in 1672 and has 
continued to acquire them ever since. In 1727 Thomas Hollis of 
London endowed a professorship of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy and immediately equipped it with instruments of in- 
struction. From records at Harvard and from literature of the pe- 
riod Professor Cohen has reconstructed this gift in printed word 
and in reproductions of old woodcuts. Such a gift would bring 
joy to any campus in any land in the year 1951. 

In January, 1764, a fire destroyed Harvard Hall and with it the 
college library and all of the tools of science, except one telescope. 
This challenge was met at once; hall, books, and scientific equip- 
ment were replaced. Professor Cohen follows the growth of natural 
science on the campus for the sixty-five years following. Labora- 
tories, lecture-rooms, and courses of instruction are exhibited by 
photographic reproductions of old drawings and of old docu- 
ments. Beautiful plates exhibit photographs of instruments and 
of specimens that were secured between 1764 and 1830. Many of 
them are still used. 

Laboratory apparatus does not conserve itself. Exceptional man- 
agement through long years is implied by the situation at Har- 
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vard. Hollis professors once posted bonds for equipment entrust- 
ed to them. During most of the last half century, Professor Theo- 
dore Lyman protected many of the old instruments. In recog- 
nition the book is dedicated to him. Twenty years ago, Profes- 
sor N. H. Black published an appeal for the preservation of “An- 
cient Physical Apparatus belonging to Harvard College.” And 
now a curator, Mr. David P. Wheatland, protects these priceless 
reminders of a great age that is past. 

Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes was graduated from Harvard 
College in 182g. Fifty years later he recalled vividly the brilliant 
lectures on chemis v that the “boys of ’29” had heard from Pro- 
fessor John Whit_ Webster. He recalled the demonstrations and 
remembered vividly that carbon dioxide had been liquefied and 
frozen before their eyes, brand new phenomena from the labora- 
tory of Michael Faraday. In short, Dr. Holmes could recall in 
1879 that he had seen “dry ice” produced by his professor of chem- 
istry in the 1820's. Professor Cohen devotes many pages to the Lab- 
oratory of Chemistry and its equipment in the 1820's. 

Writers on American literature have at times betrayed an igno- 
rance of the kind of education that Holmes and the other “boys of 
"29" received at Harvard. In particular, Dr. Cohen calls to account 
the authors of a Literary History of the United States who say that 
at Harvard in the 1820’s “science was recognized in a few lectures 
and ‘demonstrations.’ ”’ 

Let’s not be too hard on these writers. Long, long ago, in 1744 
an undergraduate at Harvard with a leaning towards letters la- 
mented in verse that the very names used in science and mathemat- 
ics “Disturb my brains, and break my peace.” Had the authors of 
the Literary History met with Dr. Holmes’s account of his study of 
chemistry while an undergraduate and with his enthusiasm for the 
“dry ice,” isn’t it possible that the very well-springs of their elo- 
quence might have frozen? Oliver Wendell Holmes was a physi- 
cian and a literary man of larger mold. He could take science while 
in college and like it, and rejoice about it through all his days. 
And there are those who can’t. Early Tools of American Science is 
an inspiring book that I shall cherish and read many times. 


THOMAS D. Cope. 
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The American Mind: An Interpretation of American Thought 
and Character Since the 1880's. By Henry Steele Commager. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 476. $5.00.) 
Ultimate definitions are difficult, often impossible. Witness the 

numbers of scholars who have denied the possibility of satisfactor- 

ily defining Classicism, Romanticism, Democracy, to cite but a few 
terms. When it comes to national “types’—be they physical or 
mental—the problem is even greater. It seems easy enough to rec- 
ognize given human beings—even pictures of them—as typically 

American, typically French, typically English, but it is quite an- 

other matter to put into words exactly what is typically this or 

that. The mind of a people goes through extensive changes in 60 

or 70 years, especially the people of a country such as our own. 

Professor Commager approaches his tremendous subject hum- 
bly when he states that he will give “an interpretation rather than 
a chronicle,” and that his book “does not pretend to cover the 
whole of that vast and amorphous subject embraced in the phrase 
‘American Mind.’” In the next paragraph he writes: “The far 
from inarticulate major premise of my investigation is that there 
is a distinctive way of thought, character, and conduct. I have tried 
to discover and to interpret this American way in some of its most 
revealing manifestations.” 

In the 476 pages of his book, Professor Commager gives a full 
and brilliant analysis of the American mind, first as it was in the 
1880’s. He notes among the . '.aracteristics the American’s incur- 
able optimism, his pleasure in the sheer size of his land, his cer- 
tainty that it is the best of all lands, his practicality in his attitude 
towards religion, his self-reliance, his suspicious and indulgent at- 
titude towards culture, the social and political rather than the 
economic quality of his democracy, his sense of equality, his pas- 
sion for titles, his cavalier disrespect for law and suspicion of law- 
yers combined with a veneration of Law, his interest in “joining,” 
his conformity in the realms of morals, his imaginative and en- 
thusiastic humor, his romanticism and sentimentalism, his philos- 
ophy which stemmed mainly from Puritanism, rationalism, and 
idealism, his strong sense of fair play, his lively concern for edu- 
cation and self-improvement. 


The author carries us with him through the doubt, bewilder- 
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ment, and confusion of the nineties, a period in which the mood 
of optimism was succeeded by one of scientific skepticism. He 
shows us how this transition was reflected paramountly in the lit- 
erature, and only less vividly in the philosophy of the time. Pro- 
fessor Commager writes of all aspects and phases of literature in a 
manner to arouse the envy of his literary associates. 

The summaries of religious thought and practice, of sociology, 
of economics, of historical writings, of politics, of the evolution of 
American law, of architecture and its relationship to society lead 
us fascinated to the final chapter on the twentieth-century Amer- 
ican. Here we find amazingly enough that our American is still 
recognizable in spite of seventy years of change: “The American 
character as delineated by Tocqueville, Bryce, and Brogan at half- 
century intervals, seems substantially the same: the differences are 
quantitative and material rather than qualitative and moral.” 

Every student of American literature has been told of the obser- 
vation that Thoreau’s Walden is a book that could advantageously 
be read by every American once a year. The same might be said of 
Professor Commager’s volume. Not only the erudition of the au- 
thor but his pleasing and often eloquent style lead us to wish that 
by some generosity of Providence his had been the typical Ameri- 


can Mind. * 
CLAIRE McCGLINCHEE. 


Once More the Thunderer. By Henry B. Hough. (New York: Ives 
Washburn, Inc. 1950. Pp. 316. $3.50.) 


Some years ago, Henry Hough, editor of The (Martha’s) Vine- 
yard Gazette, wrote a book called The Country Editor, in which 
he spoke not only of the tribulations which pursue the editors of 
country newspapers, but of the satisfactions which give the busi- 
ness its wide appeal. The first book is out of print, but there is a 
steady demand for it because people who borrow it seldom return 
it, and the lenders feel obliged to fill again the empty inches in 
their shelves. In the case of books especially, liability to theft is a 
test of excellence, almost as valid as the issue of a new edition. 

Mr. Hough’s new book, Once More the Thunderer, in which 
he carries on the narrative and the mood of The Country Editor, 
may well be a temptation of the same sort. In it, appreciation of 
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life, not only in the country but on an island, is as neatly stated 
and as contagious as it was in the former book. It communicates 
the pleasure to be found in the relatively slow-moving and slowly 
changing life of a place where the horizon beckoned in the past 
and in which memory of the horizon still lingers in the minds of 
the aging and the old. That the feel of distance and strange places 
no longer stimulates or can be expected to stimulate the young, 
cribbed as they are behind the bars of contemporary civilization, 
is a great loss, and this truth has also been noted, or at least im- 
plied, by the country editor. 

Mr. Hough’s interest, however, lies in the men and women who 
walk about the streets of the island towns and who live more re- 
motely on sandy side-roads “up-island.” Island people, indeed, 
are but little affected by alien influences; they heave sighs of relief 
on Labor Day and become themselves again until the middle of 
June. Therefore, they are called “quaint” by “off-islanders,” who 
seldom know that what they call quaintness is the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual difference. Individuals— 
not quaint and dead, but very much alive—appear in the pages of 
Once More the Thunderer, acting with versatility in the dramas 
which their conflicts and their problems present on the rural 
stage. Some of these dramas are poignant and personal. Now and 
then, the reader wonders how the people most concerned feel about 
having their comedies and their tragedies so vividly dealt with. To 
draw the line between intrusion and human interest is always the 
problem of the reporter; in this book, compassion and under- 
standing are always present, and the narratives have a general in- 
terest which justifies them. It is impossible to write truly about life 
without writing about people. In the fields and villages and on the 
moors of Martha’s Vineyard, the islanders are subjected even in 
these days to the minimum of outside influences; here heroism and 
cowardice, laughter and suffering, are perhaps more visible and 
more sharp than they can be where crowds throng and make the 
individual a phenomenon instead of a common miracle. Once 
More the Thunderer carries the reader on from page to page and 
is difficult to drop. It is a worthy successor to Country Editor. 


GERALD CHITTENDEN. 
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The Library of Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Descriptive Cata- 
logue. Compiled by James Humphry III. Colby College Mono- 
graphs, Number 19. (Waterville, Maine: Colby College Press. 
1950. Pp. 52.) 

Though Robinson had youthful attacks of bibliophilia, he ap- 
parently outgrew the malady. Several years of semi-nomadism 
probably had something to do with that. Not surprisingly, there- 
fore, this collection is small—abc.it three hundred volumes. It says 
more about Robinson’s friendships than about his tastes. Hermann 
Hagedorn, Craven Betts, Carty Ranck, Ridgely Torrence, Percy 
MacKaye were Robinson’s close friends for years. Their works are 
strongly represented. The works of his major contemporaries, on 
the other hand, are not. He probably never owned them. Edgar 
Lee Masters was close to the mark when he said that Robinson’s 
big poems were written “in the face of the new poetry.” Robinson 
told Laura Richards that he thought Eliot, for instance, was “bark- 
ing up the wrong tree,” and there is no Eliot here, nor any Yeats, 
Pound, Auden, and so on. Their absence is a sort of negative evi- 
dence of his tastes. For the presence of other recently published 
books it is hard to account except by supposing that they were 
their authors’ tributes to a distinguished colleague. People who 
knew him have said that Robinson was a frequent reader of his 
own work. Not one of his books is here, and only one book about 
them [Lloyd Morris’s essay]. 

The volumes with most intrinsic interest are those he read be- 
fore he left Gardiner and which he discussed in letters to friends. 
His undergraduate interest in French literature is vestigially rep- 
resented, as likewise his interest in late nineteenth-century British 
authors. The Yellow Book has survived in one number. Presum- 
ably there were no more, for Robinson called that periodical “an 
elegantly got up fake” and said he hadn’t read the second issue. 
Nordau’s Degeneration is not here. One would like to see what 
Robinson wrote in the margins, if anything (Mr. Humphry re- 
marks that few volumes have notations of any sort). 

There are no books here to indicate that in his maturity Robin- 


son was devoted to the study of current ideas, philosophical, po- 
litical, religious, or otherwise. There is no evidence that he col- 
lected books of any kind. But there is ample negative evidence to 


support statements made elsewhere that what Robinson needed 
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for his fee to learn, “he borrowed, graciously.” This is not, in short, 
a distinguished library, nor even the remnant of one. It is valuable 
chiefly as memorabilia, not chiefly as a source for study. But Robin- 
son was neither a scholar nor a philosopher; he was a poet. It is 
pleasing to know that the survivors among his books have been 


housed in an appropriate place. . 
PPro} P DENHAM SUTCLIFFE. 


Society and Thought in Early America: A Social and Intellectual 
History of the American People through 1865. By Harvey Wish. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 612. 
$6.00.) 

In the first of a two-volume “‘social and intellectual history of 
the American people,” Professor Wish has attempted to show the 
interaction of economic, social, cultural, and ideological forces in 
the eleven geographical-temporal sections he distinguishes in 
America from 1607 to 1865. For each section he presents a remark- 
able store of facts from the many mansions of social history, as well 
as a number of recent interpretations by scholars of history, litera- 
ture and social psychology. But Professor Wish is aware that the 
abiding problem of social history is to discriminate among the 
hordes of available facts and to arrange them in a sequence which 
sacrifices neither coherence nor complexity of relationship. In 
writing of some eras, he is content to show that one or two ideas 
like the rule of reason and the religion of the heart are dominant, 
and then to build up his chapters by a rather free association of de- 
velopments in religion, science and philosophy, education, news- 
papers, and city life. But more often he prefers to follow the exam- 
ple of narrative historians like Parkman in tying individual eras 
to the lives of great men. Chapter titles with names and eras juxta- 
posed—““The New England of Roger Williams,” “The American 
Renaissance of Mann and Emerson,” “The Melting Pot of Carl 
Schurz’ Day”—illustrate this practice; they also suggest its inherent 
dangers. Because, for this practice to be valid for social history, the 
writer must select either well-traveled, clear-sighted, reasonably de- 
tached observers like Henry Adams or Lanny Budd whose reports 
will summarize an age, or men like Emerson or Franklin who in 
their own lives epitomize the age’s deepest currents. It is true that 
Roger Williams came close to running the gamut of colonial ex- 
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perience, but he was too dedicated a spirit to give us dispassion- 
ate reports, while the liberal, adaptable, optimistic Carl Schurz was 
far from typical of the transplanted peasants, conservative in cul- 
ture and politics, that made up the bulk of pre-Civil War im- 
migration. Williams and Schurz stand as flagrant exceptions to 
their times, not as representative men; neither is a satisfactory fo- 
cus for the author’s re-creation of an age. 

Professor Wish attempts to use these men, unrepresentative as 
they are, because of his over-riding concern for linking the past to 
the present. In the last pages of this volume, he maintains that the 
humanitarianism of Roger Williams, “recessive” in the colonial 
period, had finally become “dominant” in the Northern protest 
against slavery; perhaps his second volume will show that the im- 
migrants of the late nineteenth century were as confidently respon- 
sive to the America to which they came as Schurz had been. Such 
concern for developments in history is legitimate only when bal- 
anced by the most sedulous devotion to the integrity of the past. 
Professor Wish’s emphasis on the ability of individuals like Roger 
Williams and William Byrd to transcend in part their “social con- 
ditioning” tends to turn his attention from that synthesis of con- 
temporaneous attitudes and customs it is the peculiar duty of social 
history to discern. Too often he leaves us with the facts and statis- 
tics that should be merely the road-signs to an understanding of 
the “society and thought” of each era. Of Mrs. Southworth and 
Melville we get mostly biography and circulation figures; we are 
given only the details of the struggle of German and Irish immi- 
grants against the use of the Protestant Bible in the public schools. 
We do not get what an historian of Parkman’s time would have 
called the “drama” of history, what we may call a real understand- 
ing of why the American public was so enchanted with Mrs. South- 
worth’s novels, and why the combination of public schools and a 
non-sectarian Protestantism was such a goad to Catholic immi- 
grant leaders. Professor Wish has not transmuted social facts into 


social history. g 
: Rosert D. Cross. 


Commerce and Conquest in East Africa: With Particular Refer- 
ence to the Salem Trade with Zanzibar. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, Jr. (Salem: The Essex Institute. 1950. Pp. xxi, 245. $3.50.) 
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Tall Ships to Cathay. By Helen Augur. (New York: Doubleday and 
Company. 1951. Pp. 255. $3.00.) 


Salem sailors always went their own way. In the process they de- 
veloped remarkably long noses for spice. Salem captains discovered 
Sumatra pepper and kept its origin a close local secret until they 
had cleaned up and the bottom dropped out of the market. Salem 
ships built the clove trade with Zanzibar on the basis of Lowell 
piece goods to the point where such merchandise, irrespective of 
origin, is known to this day as Merikani from the Persian Gulf to 
Beira far down the coast. 

Salem seamen were latecomers in East Africa and, as history 
sees these things, they were soon gone. They left no monument lo- 
cally but that is not unusual. In all the great mass of Africa south 
of the Sahara there are few remains of any kind to mark the past. 
At wide intervals along the coast there are the stately forts—Portu- 
guese and Arab mostly—rising steeply out of the sea. Otherwise, 
practically nothing remains and there is very little recorded history 
until about the beginning of the last century. 

Nevertheless, there is a rich lode to be tapped. The area is enor- 
mous. The men of many nations crossed paths here: gold seekers, 
slavers, ivory hunters, lawless adventurers, honest traders. But 


somehow Mr. Brady’s pay dirt soon runs out. By the time he comes 
to the more recent past his washings show practically no color at 
all. 


The ancient Egyptians were the first visitors of record, to be fol- 
lowed a millenium or so later by the Phoenicians of Necho. Some 
time later came the Arabs of Ormuz joined, eventually, by the 
Portuguese in their brief summer of empire. The two racés had 
much in common, which is not perhaps surprising since the Portu- 
guese derived a good deal of their civilization from Arab sources. 
Even their ships were alike. Caravel and dhow were both high- 
sterned, tine-run, lateen-rigged, and fast before the wind. 

Speculation on the effect of Portuguese culture on East African 
customs and language can be overdone. It is ingenuous, for in- 
stance, to credit Portuguese influence with philological similarities 
in a local tongue. Words that are similar in Swahili and Portuguese 
may be nearly as alike in Arabic, Hindi, Persian and even Latin 
(Meza, Mesa, Mez, Mensa) indicating not influence so much as com- 
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mon root. Nor, I am afraid, can Mr. Brady be allowed to derive 
from the Arabic the old and stii familiar English word “frail” for 
a rush basket. 

In all, the Portuguese contributed little to East Africa beyond a 
few massive forts and an evil tradition. When they arrived they 
were not necessarily more brutal than others of the period. It mere- 
ly happened that they remained so when others of the western 
world had become gentler. Their first homeward cargo of African 
slaves in 1434 set the pattern for their kind of colonialism for the 
next four and a half centuries. Indeed, the device of head and oth- 
er cash taxes in Angola is used freely today to supply the labor- 
hungry plantations of Sao Thome, which must surely possess the 
worst climate in the world. Whatever the official description of the 
system, it is in fact slavery. 


For those who like to take their history in a somewhat fictional 
form with the protagonists endowed with direct speech and inti- 
mate thoughts, Tall Ships to Cathay may well hold interest. The 
sources from which the author draws her material expressed them- 
selves in their own lively fashion. As always in these cases, it seems 
a pity not to have left them to speak for themselves. There are some 
interesting Chinnery reproductions. Someone who knows the coast 
and its history and who can write should do a book about him, 
for altogether he was an engaging figure. With a full selection of 


plates it would be a book to own. 7 
I A. W. SMITH. 


Melville Weston Fuller: Chief Justice of the United States, 1888- 
1910. By Willard L. King. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1950. Pp. x, 394. $5.00.) 

Melville Weston Fuller’s twenty-two years on the Supreme Court 
coincided with a dramatic cavalcade of divergent economic forces 
and of clashing doctrines of governmental control. Although Ful- 
ler’s tenure as chief justice has been surpassed only by John Mar- 
shall and Roger B. Taney, historians have virtually ignored his 
career and influence. In generally condemning the Fuller-led court 
for rendering decisions in accord with a conservative solicitude 
for vested property interests, constitutional historians have viewed 
Fuller as a mere figurehead, a judicial nonentity overshadowed by 
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contemporaries of more brilliant intellectual prowess and literary 
force. 

Willard L. King, Chicago attorney and historian, has corrected 
this conspicuous shortcoming in American constitutional interpre- 
tation by giving us a warm and sympathetic account of Fuller’s 
private and public life. Descended from a New England ancestry 
illustrious in law and letters, Fuller was born in Maine in 1833, 
graduated with distinction from Bowdoin College, studied for a 
year at Harvard Law School, dabbled in local politics and journal- 
ism, and departed in 1856 with high hopes and low fortunes for 
Chicago. Thirty-two years of distinguished legal service were re- 
warded in 1888, when President Cleveland recognized Fuller’s un- 
blemished personal and professional integrity, his stalwart Jeffer- 
sonian leanings, geographical availability, and age, by recommend- 
ing his choice as chief justice. In this capacity Fuller presided until 
1910, an impartial moderator over a group of strong-willed jurists, 
men like Miller, Field, Bradley, Gray, Harlan and Holmes, all of 
whom could readily find places in any list of outstanding Supreme 
Court members. His dignity, conscientiousness, tact and humility 
won him the personal affection of his colleagues and commanded 
their unbounded respect. 

The most interesting part of King’s study is his anecdotal tid- 
bits and sharp personality sketches of the Court in the 1890's, in- 
formation which the author has culled from scraps of personal 
recollections, and from hitherto unpublished Fuller papers. Presi- 
dents, cabinet members, ambassadors, and judges cross the pages of 
the biography. Mr. King sometimes has ignored his subject to play 
Boswell to the more colorful Holmes with whom Fuller enjoyed a 
most cordial association. 

In handling the overall relation of the historic decisions of the 
Supreme Court to their economic, social and political background, 
the work leaves much unsaid. The author pays no attention to the 
controversial E. C. Knight case and the railroad rate-fixing deci- 
sions of the 18go0’s, where the Sherman Act and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were whittled down by judicial interpretation 
and where the Fourteenth Amendment was twisted to immt ize 
big business from governmental control. Likewise ignored is Ful- 
ler’s handling of the Debs case, where the Court was denounced by 
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many as prejudiced, and by some as invading the police powers of 
the state. 

The author’s contention that the five-to-four decision in the In- 
come Tax cases of 1895 was purely a sectional vote, in strict ac- 
cord with “the wealth per capita of the states in which the Justices 
resided,” is too pat an interpretation. Mr. King forgets that Chief 
Justice Fuller and Justice David J. Brewer, both of whom voted 
against the constitutionality of the tax, resided in Illinois and Kan- 
sas respectively, two states which were then the backbone of a -Pop- 
ulist movement pledged to a graduated income tax. Hence the 
explanation lies elsewhere, probably in the justices’ reactionary 
resistance to legislative change rather than in their sectional back- 
grounds. 

Mr. King’s research has been considerable; his character por- 
trayals have been finely drawn; his is a fluid way with words. One 
regrets that he has footnoted by page rather than by specific cita- 
tion, a most deceptive practice in such a meticulously documented 


biography. 
grap) Harowip M. HELFMAN. 


The East India Marine Society and the Peabody Museum of Salem: 
A Sesquicentennial History. By Walter Muir Whitehill. (Salem: 
Peabody Museum. 1949. Pp. xvi, 243. $5.00.) 

One of the happiest things about this book was the selection of 
the man to write it. When, in 1946, Mr. Whitehill resigned as As- 
sistant Director of the Peabody Museum to become Librarian of 
the Boston Athenzum, he was given the honorary title of historian 
of the former institution. In addition to intimate acquaintance 
with the subject, he has brought the well-known Whitehill mel- 
lowness of style and treatment to what could in the wrong hands 
have been a deadly subject. 

Briefly, this is the story of an organization that started out under 
the purest marine auspices, fell completely into the hands of the 
biologists in its middle years, and has returned in this century, in 
part, to its original maritime emphasis. The East India Marine So- 
ciety was formed in 1799 by twenty-two Salem mariners, with mem- 
bership restricted to those “who have navigated these seas at or be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope.” One of its prime objectives was so- 
cial, with consequent annual processions through the streets of 
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Salem to excellent dinners. At one of the first meetings, however, 
the Society also decided “to form a museum of natural and arti- 
ficial curiosities, particularly such as are to be found beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn.” The collection gradually 
grew, and was open to the public. 

By mid-century, however, Salem’s direct voyages beyond Good 
Hope had ceased; the original members were dying off; and there 
were financial difficulties in keeping the museum open. The Es- 
sex Institute, an 1848 merger of local historical and natural history 
societies, sought financial assistance for itself from the wealthy 
George Peabody. His $140,000 gift made a new organization feasi- 
ble; the building and collection of the moribund East India Ma- 
rine Society were acquired; the Essex Institute’s natural history 
collections were moved into it; and, while the Essex Institute was 
left free to concentrate on local history, the biologists had a field 
day with the new Peabody Academy of Science. The granite build- 
ing, erected in 1825, became a regular museum of natural history, 
“filled with a jittery miscellany of zoological objects.” 

In 1905, the initial seagoing interest returned with the opening 
of a Marine Room, housing a collection steadily growing in value 
and interest. In 1915, the Legislature approved the change of name 
to the Peabody Museum of Salem; a new seal indicated its triple 
interest: ‘““Ethnology—Natural History--Marine.” Those interested 
in maritime history have particular occasion to welcome the new 
emphasis. With Whitehill’s initiative, a congenial group of marine 
“associates” began their long series of interesting meetings, and 
Peabody became the focal point for the new quarterly American 
Neptune, which has just now appointed Ernest $. Dodge, Director 
of the Museum, as its managing editor. 

The author has handled his subject admirably. The intricate 
changes have been analyzed clearly; a wealth of factual detail is 
stowed away conveniently in the appendix where it does not clut- 
ter up the text; and, every so often, one comes upon delightful 
gems such as the story of Matthew Fontaine Maury, whose work 
caused him in 1859 to be made the Society’s first honorary mem- 
ber, only to have that honor revoked when he “went South” two 
years later, with the minutes stipulating that his portrait “be hung 


in Our Room head down.” 
Rosert G. ALBION. 
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Time in New England. Photographs by Paul Strand. Text selected 
and edited by Nancy Newhall. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xv, 248. $6.00.) 

As a collection of excellent photographs of the New England 
scene and of provocative, germinal paragraphs by a succession of 
New Englanders, this book is a treasury for anyone who loves the 
region and its people. But measured against its own claims to be 
a “brief autobiography of New England,” which attains “an inte- 
gration so complete that either medium [text or pictures] could 
state or develop a theme,” the book has certain weaknesses. 

Throughout the book the quotations show New Englanders to 
be active in both thought and deed, but unfortunately Mr. Strand 
seems at his best in emphasizing static images, however skillful he 
is with design and with quality of light. The contrast between 
Melville’s surging prose, for instance, and the still lifes of anchored 
ships and flat seas seems incongruous, as does the “integration” in 
the sections entitled “Protest” and “Abolition.” Mr. Strand beau- 
tifully creates moods of quietness and repose but rarely echoes the 
strident, forceful thoughts and actions in the text. 

As for the chronological sections, the first, an attempt to recreate 
the spirit and main themes of the seventeenth century, is a noble 
effort. But it shows how grave are the handicaps which even so fine 
an artist as Mr. Strand faces in using contemporary landscapes and 
such an exact recording instrument as a camera. While most artic- 
ulate New Englanders, despite their curiosity about their new 
land, saw the primeval American forest as “hideous and desolate,” 
to quote from the text, Mr. Strand, except in one or two photo- 
graphs, finds it almost impossible to convey fully the fascination 
and horror which the landscape then stimulated. One needs the 
pen of an Albrecht Durer, as well as his imagination, to invoke the 
denizens of Satan and the agents of the Lord which most seven- 
teenth-century New Englanders frequently saw around them. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Strand errs in failing to emphasize the symbolical 
importance of both the wilderness town and its framed, weather- 
beaten meeting-house, although whether reconstructed Salem or 
Plymouth would be adequate for this is perhaps questionable. 

As for the selection of text in this section, since the editors were 
seeking the “thoughts and actions that have shaped America,” one 
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wonders why they preferred to choose the persecution of the Quak- 
ers instead of the overthrow of Andros in the 1680’s. Certainly the 
thoughts of John Wise and of Ipswich on taxation without repre- 
sentation, not to mention the words of Increase Mather, Danforth, 
and others concerned with an Englishman’s liberties and the im- 
plications of total self-government in the “Old Charter,” were 
seminal to the colonies. 

The editors seem much more at home in the eighteenth century, 
although it seems just as unfair for Mr. Strand to neglect the rise 
of urban centers as for Miss Newhall to describe the Revolution 
almost exclusively from the Bostonian point of view. In both this 
section and the ones following, the industrial revolution is slight- 
ed. New England, after all, led the country in the extent to which 
it absorbed and utilized industrial processes, and for the last sec- 
tion to emphasize “Ebb” and a theme of death, while its own quo- 
tation from Henry Adams suggests the vital and significant changes 
wrought by science and power lacks perception. It seems odd in- 
deed that Maine, the sea, the individual, and rural life are the 
“Tenacious Roots” and “Affirmations” of present-day New Eng- 
land, whose heritage of industrial skill is one of its greatest present 
economic assets. The editors should be congratulated, however, on 


their blending of the arts and their very worthwhile attempt to in- 
terpret New England’s complex autobiography. 


SUMNER C. POWELL. 


Appeal to Arms: A Military History of the American Revolution. 
By Willard M. Wallace. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1951. 
Pp. viii, 308. $4.50.) 


Anyone with the smallest experience of war knows that blunder 
is commoner than brilliance. This, perhaps, is to be expected. Since 
a state of war tends to be the exception, the professionals who con- 
duct these affairs have, by the nature of things, but small practical 
experience. It is as if surgeons were called on to practice with rub- 
ber knives on dummies filled with raspberry jam until the supreme 
moment arrived for shedding real blood in an operation of great 
delicacy and importance. Such amateurs as are called in to assist 
are frequently overcome by the jargon although, once mastered, it 
need be no obstacle to the successful practice of the art. 
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The Revolutionary War had more than its fair share of blunder 
on both sides. It also had more than the usual share of traitors and 
turncoats. These things make for confusion which Appeal to Arms 
is admirably designed to clear. Mr. Wallace knows what made the 
war tick. He is able to describe the ticking so that one wants to turn 
the page to see what happened next. His book is largely concerned 
with battles for they are the stuff of war. But Mr. Wallace knows 
both that they did not just happen and that they were fought by 
real people. He knows, too, that battles are not the end of war but 
only the steps by which political ends are won. 

Many of us, brought up on school texts, tend to think of this war 
in terms of skillful woodsmen armed with Kentucky rifles picking 
off helpless Redcoats from behind trees. That was only a part of it. 
Washington himself wanted and, before he really began to win, 
made a blue-uniformed Continental Army trained and disciplined 
like the Redcoats. It was the disciplined troops who could be trust- 
ed in battle and it was Morgan who dared not place his flank on a 
swamp because his militia would have disappeared into it. 

Moreover, Washington did not arm his men with the rifle, which 
he disliked for troop use. It took too long to manufacture and too 
long to load. It took long training to shoot with it and its proper 
tactical handling was natural only to the frontiersmen. Although 
the farmers of the older settled areas may each have had his musket, 
the deer had already disappeared. Thoreau thought it worth men- 
tioning that he had once met an old man who remembered deer in 
Middlesex County. And before they began to re-establish them- 
selves after the turn of the present century, deer were completely 
extinct in Essex County from Revolutionary War days. It is esti- 
mated, in fact, that there are more deer today than ever before in 
these two counties where the habitat is more thickly wooded and 
more sparsely settled by man than it was in the late eighteenth 
century. 


Paradoxically, the British commanders have been held up to 
generations of American school children as monuments of stupidity 
gifted with a Machiavellian devilishness which it took all the skill 
of the Americans to defeat. Yet many of them completed distin- 
guished careers later: the Howe brothers, Carleton, who was prob- 
ably the most able of all and, of course, Cornwallis, who was to 
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become one of the really great Governor Generals of India. Some 
of them heartily disliked the war and among them was Cornwallis 
who had made an anti-war speech in the Lords just before he was 
ordered to America. This attitude may have contributed to their 
failures. 

Appeal to Arms is both eminently readable and very good his- 
tory. With an admirable sense of perspective, Mr. Wallace gets rid 
of the emotional smoke screen which so often has confused both the 
events and the issues. Under his hand emerges a pattern which for 


clarity would be hard to beat. A. W. Surta. 


Charles Sumner: An Essay by Carl Schurz. Edited by Arthur Reed 
Hogue. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1951. Pp. 152. 
$2.50.) 


This little volume is triply interesting. First, it shows the value 
of careful search and intelligent editing. After the death of Carl 
Schurz in 1906, the main bulk of his papers went to the Library of 
Congress, but seyeral bundles of letters and other material re- 
mained with the Schurz heirs, whence they came into the hands of 
Paul Steinbrecher of Chicago. The Library of Congress collection 
had the incomplete second draft of Schurz’ essay on Sumner, but 
it was not known that a completed first draft existed until Profes- 
sor Hogue discovered it, in 1948, among the Chicago papers. The 
present volume consists of the second draft as far as it goes—from 
Sumner’s birth through the “Trent Affair” in 1861. The remain- 
ing thirteen years of Sumner’s life are covered by the text of the 
first draft. Mr. Hogue’s work is consistently fine. He has deciphered 
an almost illegible manuscript (of which a facsimile page is given) 
with patience and accuracy; he has spliced the two drafts with skill; 
he has written an interesting Introduction and suggestive notes. 

The second facet of interest is the insight into Carl Schurz which 
this book gives. The distinguished German immigrant is an urbane 
idealist who, although he stands admiringly before the austere fig- 
ure of Sumner, yet is not unaware of his subject’s foibles. He uses 
such phrases as “an almost childlike earnestness,” and “his evi- 
dent self-respect.” Perhaps the furthest that Schurz allows himself 
to go in agreeing with the common estimate of Sumner’s weaknesses 
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is when he admits that the charge that the Senator was “inaccessi- 
ble, dogmatic, haughty, and vain . . . had some truth in it.” 

And yet the idealism which dominated Schurz’ life answered and 
became fired by the unflagging moral purpose of Sumner, even to 
the extent of making some of his judgments faulty. Thus Seward 
is scarcely treated fairly, particularly for his part in the “Trent 
Affair.” 

And this brings us to our third insight from the book—the in- 
sight into Sumner himself. Such men as Sumner are always and ev- 
erywhere rare. They are rarest, perhaps, among democratic poli- 
ticians. Many cf the weaknesses of Sumner are the more easily for- 
given by those who have observed our national political scene dur- 
ing the past winter. Whatever else the Massachusetts Senator may 
have been, he was certainly a man devoted with passion, unshak- 
ably, to the course laid out for him by his moral sensitiveness. 

Such men are rare, and they are somewhat dangerous. A man in 
high political position who believes with an almost awful convic- 
tion that “Nothing against slavery can be unconstitutional” or 
“Anything for human rights is constitutional,” is neglecting the 
contribution which the intellect can make to government. The 
true tragedy of Sumner’s career was not the brutality which he suf- 
fered at the hands of Preston Brooks, but the blindness with which 
he played into the hands of vindictive men during the Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Prophets, “revolutionary moral agitators,” are not distinguished 
by wise caution, nor are they patient. Schurz, in the big issues, does 
not see the thing clearly, but he is often troubled. He recognizes 
the fundamental gulf between a Lincoln and a Sumner, but he does 
not explain it. A very telling observation is twice made in this short 
work—“all the agencies of modern civilization were conspiring for 
its [slavery’s] overthrow” and again, “.. . slavery would at last have 
to succumb in the nineteenth century. . . .” In the light of this in- 
evitability, was Sumner’s whole crusading course the best one? At 
any rate, it displayed the might of a single-minded man of virtue. 

The fact that Carl Schurz was the Senatorial colleague of Sum- 
ner in the post-war years and that the two men shared so many 
views, gives intense interest to this work. Professor Hogue has per- 
formed a true service in making available a suggestive estimate of 
a righteous man. 

Craic WYLIE. 
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The Settlement and Story of Oakham, Massachusetts. By H. B. 
Wright and E. D. Harvey. (New Haven: Privately Printed. 
1947:) 

The writing of local history is beginning to pass from the hands 
of the amateur antiquarian to those of the professional historian 
who sees in such history an opportunity to examine at close range 
some of the events which have shaped our heritage. This volume, 
undertaken initially by a Yale professor of Classics and Euro- 
pean history and completed by a some-time professor of sociology 
at Dartmouth, stands somewhere between the old and the new in 
this respect. 

It is a study of the founding, in about 1760, and later develop- 
ment of a small New England community some fifteen miles north- 
west of Worcester, Massachusetts. Until recently it included the 
village of Coldbrook Springs—now inundated to make way for the 
Metropolitan Waterworks System. The authors describe the con- 
ditions and events surrounding the first settlement of the area; 
the development of a town government and the handling of town 
finances; the place of religion and the church in Oakham; the 
work and problems of the Overseers of the Poor; the many and 
varied activities making up the social life of the town; and the 
many notable and worthy Oakham people who have contributed 
to the life of the community. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those dealing with re- 
ligion and social life. In the first of these, for example, the authors 
include a description of the Unitarian schism which rent Congre- 
gationalism throughout New England in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and which almost destroyed the Congrega- 
tional Church in Oakham. The chapter on social life provides the 
reader with many amusing and significant insights into the way of 
life of small-town New Englanders in the nineteeth century. 

Certainly one of the most impressive features of this history is-a 
series of ten carefully drawn maps of the Oakham area which in- 
dicate in detail the ownership and location of land plots, resi- 
dences, and other important buildings from 1762 to 1916. These 
maps are themselves one indication of the careful research which 
has gone into the making of this study. 

In approaching the subject, the authors deal with many topics 
and events in the conventional manner, emphasizing facts signifi- 
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cant principally for their quaintness or for their purely genealogi- 
cal or local interest. But there is also apparent a real desire to un- 
derstand the development of the community in sociological terms. 
The late Professor Harvey, who was chiefly responsible for this 
point of view, was obviously influenced by William Graham Sum- 
ner and makes a laudable attempt to apply sociological principles 
to the history of the community of Oakham. At the outset, the au- 
thor states that his story will set forth “in what manner all their in- 
stitutions were ever and anon modified to suit the changing cir- 
cumstances in the struggle of life.” And throughout the book, gen- 
eralizations taken from Sumner and Keller’s The Science of So- 
ciety are sprinkled generously in an attempt to give larger mean- 
ing to the events recorded in Oakham. This attempt to apply so- 
ciological analysis to local history is not completely successful, but 
the fact that the attempt was made places this book on a somewhat 
higher level than that of many local histories. 

Professional historians will find much to interest them in this 
volume, but many of them will be disappointed if they hope to 
discover very much that throws light on the chief currents in New 
England history since 1762. For, surely, among the chief topics that 
concern the New England historian today are such things as im- 
migration; Catholicism and anti-Catholicism; the reform move- 
ments of the 1830’s and 4o’s, including, of course, anti-slavery; the 
decline of New England agriculture after 1815 and its recent re- 
vival; and last but not least the effect of all these influences (and 
others as well) upon the changing and vitally interesting political 
scene. Most of these topics are ignored by the authors of this vol- 
ume, or are dismissed with bare mention. If local history is to 
serve the cause of the professional historian, these are some of the 
things that it must deal with. This volume is, however, a work of 
real scholarship, and in some respects may serve as a model for 
similar local histories. 

Rosert F, CAMPBELL. 
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The Voice of the Old Frontier. By R. W. G. Vail. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 492. $15.00.) 


Mr. Vail’s 1945 Rosenbach Lectures, here printed, make a pleas- 
ant introduction to the main item in this book, a selective bib- 
liography of “works written by those living on the frontier of what 
is now the United States, stories of Indian captivity within this area 
and promotion tracts by agents for the sale of frontier lands, the 
first editions of which appeared not later than 1800.” The three 
lectures, one on each of the kinds of writing covered in the bib- 
liography, fill out only 83 pages of 466. The lectures are slight, 
hardly echoing the Voice of the Old Frontier, telling us rather 
when and where and under what conditions that voice spoke out. 
What was said and how it was said are aimost forgotten as the com- 
plete bibliographer lovingly recounts the history of his 1300 books 
and pamphlets. But we must remark that it is the complete bib- 
liographer whose work makes it possible for the cultural historian 
finally to study and to record what was said and how it was said. 

And it is precisely Mr. Vail’s completeness as a bibliographer 
which gives the main part of his book its magisterial quality. The 
bibliography seems to be, so far as these things can be, definitive. 
Mr. Vail confines himself to three kinds of frontier material which 
have yet not been given adequate bibliographical treatment. He 
has been especially concerned to give full descriptions of prime 
rarities. Using the best guides available, he has searched for and 
located copies in more than one hundred and fifty libraries; and he 
has found many, many more copies on his own. He has given full 
descriptive notes on contents and circumstances of publication. 
He has pointed out and analysed significant textual variants. And 
he has arranged his mass of items chronologically and indexed the 
arrangement fully. There are exceptions to all this, of course; but 
so far as I have noted them, they are self-evident and minor. I pre- 
sume too that there are errors which will turn up in due time; but 
such exceptions and presumptive errors are, after all, what make 
the bibliographer human and so approachable, as here, by a grate- 
ful non-bibliographer. Working through the bibliography, using 
it, one can only say, as Mr. Vail himself does at the end, Laus Deo. 


Roy Harvey PEARCE. 
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